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THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS 


Each Cloth, 12mo, and, except where price is stated, $1.50 












Ready This Week: Ready Next Week: 


BRINTON ELIOT THE VIRGINIAN 
FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 
JAMES EUGENE FARMER’S new novel portrays in the QWEN WISTER’S first novel as distinct from the short 
opening chapters old Yale from 1770-1773, when the faculty Stories through which he is well known. His hero is a yourg 
consisted of the President and six tutors—a Yale as new in Virginian transplanted to the Far West; at the wildest stage 
fiction as the following treatment of the Revolutionary period. of a cowboy career he meets a young Vermont schoolteacher, 


Seema who, though attracted by his virility, is repelled by his 
THE LATE RETURNING Price, $1.25 roughness. The story is illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER. 
’ +). 


MARGERY WILLIAMS, a new English writer, depicts with 
great skill the sharp, intense scenes of a South American revo- OLDFIELD TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY’ 
lution. An American reporter, the American Consul and his ALE U » LAST CENTURY 
wife, the keen, cruel Presidente, with the leader of the insur- NANCY HUSTON BANKS describes in a charmingly refresh 


gents,and the girl whostands between them, work out a story ing story the quaintness and simplicity of life in the forties 

of unusual vividness. far down in the Pennyroyal region away from the world’s 
—_—_— highway ; there are delightfully humorous touches, yet witha 

THE CONQUEROR gradual deepening of its trend it touches the saddest and most 


insoluble phase of all Kentucky life. 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC eigen 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. DOROTHY VERNON 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S finest work, on which from At- 

lantic to Pacific the comments run: “ Absorbingly interest- OF HADDON HALL 
ing’? (Boston Herald); “it shows audacity and originality” CHARLES MAJOR’S new love story, “more intense and 
(New York Herald); “a powerful piece of writing ’’ (Philadel- more fascinating than ‘When Knighthood was in Flower,’ ”’ 
phia Press); “created with remarkable power” (Record- “a winsome, charming picture,” “as animated and full of pic- 
Herald, Chicago); “ fascinating and absorbing ”’ (News Letter, turesque incident as ever pen created.”’ Illustrated by How- 
San Francisco). ARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 



























NEW IMPORTED BOOKS 


BRANDES HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- CRAFTSMEN,..-New Volume. 











tury Literature Peter Vischer 
oh Deg By CECIL HEADLAM, B.A., formerly Demy of Magdalen 
By GEORGE BRANDES, Author of “ William Shakespeare, College, Oxford; author of “ The Story of Nuremberg,” 
etc. In S1X volumes. etc. 11 4 143 p. 12mo, cl., $2.00. 
Vol. Il. The Romantic School in Germany (1873). a 
SYP, Bony a, tal BEF. MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES.—.-« 
icine Volumes. 
BURY The Story of Cairo 
A History of Greece to the Death of By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Litt.D., M.A., Professor of 
Alexander the Great Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin. 
By J.B. Bury, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. (Durham); Hon. LL.D. The Story of Chartres 
(Edinburgh and Glasgow); Fellow of Trinity College, By CECIL HEADLAM, author of “Peter Vischer,” “The 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Story of Nuremberg,” etc. 
With Maps and Plans. In Two Volumes. 8vo, cl., net $8.00, ; Each illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2.0 . 
Vol. 1,16 + 502 p. Vol. IL 7 + 534 p. Full leather, gilt, $2. 0 
—— MUIRHEAD 
CRANE —Wew Editions Philosophy and Life, and Other 
Line and Form : eye Lu Se 
y J. H. MUIRHEAD, M., A., Professor of Mental and Moral 
The Bases of Design Philosophy in the University of Birmirgham. 
By WALTER CRANE. Each, cloth, illustrated, 12mo, $2.25. 274 p. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
,>DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
f_« School for Girls—39th year will begin September 


26, 1901. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
: _ Miss E. D. HUNTLEY. " { Principals. 








M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
porte UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


“fi “New York, Washington Heights, Depot Lane. 
SCHOOL FORK ATYPICAL AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN. Healthy location. Sum- 


mer course, Expert educational home treatment. 
MAXIMILIAN — P. _ %. GROSZMANN, Pd.D., Director. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St., Phila, Pa. 


Royal Victoria College, | ” 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 














A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, egrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
Uarage, Montreal. 


Lasell Seminary 


AVBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course _ 
wholly for young women, ating te specie © House- 
hold Economics. Boston Masters in Music and Art. 
Annex cogertnent of household practice a decided 
success, For en address 


- BRAGDON, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


AnpoveR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary 
and practica questions. Student associate work in 
Boston and other city churches. For catalogues or 
information apply t to Professor Cc. 0. DAY. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 11 years 
more than 145 pupils have ente Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both General and 
College Freeney Courses. Fine fire- -proof stone 
building. 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
odd ress the Bee retary. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
Bens Aes ay SESSION, July 7—Sept. 19. 
rep Reviews for candidates for admission to 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned 
students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.I., Irmaca. N. ¥, 








SWITZERLAND, GENEVA. 


A SELECT HOME SCHOOL for 6 BOYS. 
Experienced American tutor ns in acultured French- 
Swiss mv Summer in the Alps. Lies ed advantages. 
Fon pampn let and superior references, 

C. DUFOUR, M.A., Porter Academy, Charleston, 8.C. 
a vt June, No. 20 Avenue de Lancy, Geneva. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Giris Certificate »dmits to Smith, Vassar 
Wellesley, Welis, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


“cg Mrs. £.P.UNDERHILL,M.A., Prin.,Lowell, Mass. 
SEMITIC FELLOWSHIP, 


—~~SS[[[==== 

Value $500.00. For particulars concerning the 
Emanu-Ki Fellowship in Semitic Languages fa the 
University of California, address the Recorder of the 
Faculties, Berkeley, California, 


A 8ummer Camp for Boys, Ox- 
Camp Oxtord. ford, Me (seven ties from Po- 


land Springs). July and August. rts; Field-day; 
Nature Study; Tutoring: + Coashity Toor Shee the 
White Mountains, Address A. F. JALDWELL, A.M. 


WABAN SCHOOL, 4#4¥.-- 


Vacation Camp ss p Maine Coast. Send for circular. 
H. PILLSBURY, 4.M, Principal. 




















Educational. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
Will be held in New York, in the Y.M.C.A. Building, 
cor. 23d St. and 4th Ave, June 23 to 28 inclusive. 
The terms of admission, fees, expenses, and privi- 
leges in any or all departments of the ietvirey 
may be learned from ty og Ae pa hd Hb PAM- 
PHLETS which may be ha 
the Corresponding Seeretary, Scet Piniversity, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
and other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will bo examined in New York, at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard Very. All information with regard 
to these examinations may be had on — 

to the Sec’y of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, M: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








The Lawrence Scientific 
School 


Offers professional courses Jeading to the degree 
of §.B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineering ; Mining and Metallurgy; Architecture; 
Landscape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Bi- 
ology; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a 
preparation for medical schools); Science for 
Teachers, and a Course in General Science. Grad- 
uates of colleges may be admitted to advanced 
standing without examination. For information 
address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


Harvard Medical School 


SUMMER COURSE IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Address THE DEAN, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Camp Portanimicut 4 S?MMER CAMP 
South Orleans, Mass. Golf, baseball, salt-water , ne 
ming and eng Tutoring. Address GiBSON BELL, 
A.B., St. Paul’ hool, Concord, N. H. 











Teachers, etc. 
Ca year aivector ot go YEARS OLD, for 


ears director of Business College, 3 years Pre- 
pa ratory Schools. IE ie Instructor (Harvard, Cor- 
nell), last 8 years Professor of German and French in 
Eastern college, conversant with Spanish and Dutch, 
Sones to nes. for position with adequate salary in 
or near city ould accept responsible business posi- 
tion. Conscientious and tireless worker. Interview 
anywhere East of or in Chicago. 

Address BUSINESS, care of Nation. 





M. WEBER, B.D., Ph.D. 
(Universities: Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale.) 
Instructor in Languages and Mathematics, 355 Geor, ge 
St., New Haven, Conn. Coaching for entering any 
partment of Yale University a specialty. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE (woman) 
expertinced in tonching. and now dotng postgrad- 
uate work, desires a position Sd the ow Will 
tutor, but prefers secretarial work 

B, tere the Nation. 


YOUNG COLLEGE PROFESSOR, 

who has resided abroad, wil! take charge of two 
or three boys for foreign vacation trip ( ty eS if pre- 
ferred). Tutoring, if desired. Addre care Nation. 


Julian de Kestel-Hankin, B.a.,1.c.p. 


Sometime Classical Scholar ” hatverdtty 
College, 0: 











Private teaching in all its preaebes. 
yaoced of both sexes thoroughly taught and rapidly 


arate for all the leading universities. 
th est city references covering twelve years’ ex- 
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Spent to en oma By fs city or country. 
Tfaress . 114th Street, New York. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES Ag F 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets bt Ne ‘Louis, Mo 
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School Agencies. 


7% FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave , New York, Cie Goat Seas Minne lia, 
633 Cooper Bidg.,Denyer, 80 ird &t.. Portiand. 203 
Mich. Bivd., Chicago, 545 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 
Hyde Bik., Spokane, 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 








LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells Schoo! Property. 
HaRLaN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess— Property. 
a a oar gaa JouHn C, ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 
st,N. Y.C. 


For Sale and To Let 
For Sale at Duluth, Minnesota. 


One of the Finest School Properties 
in the Country. 


Building modern and convenient in all its appoint- 
ments. 

Surroundings ideal and beautiful. 

A wide field for a preparatory school, and to the right 
party the price reasonable and terms of payment easy. 


For information apply to 


L. MENDENHALL, Duluth, Minn. 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET.— 
Twelve rooms, modern conveniences, near college 
library, July and August. Address F. E. W., Box 1185, 
Brunswick, Me. 





Financial. 


THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 


All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
realestate. Now isthe time to purchase Minne- 
apolis real estate. 

We offer some very desirable income-bearing 
properties, some of which we will sell for less than 
assessed value. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pulford,How & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
AND INSVR ANCE, 


Trust Company Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 











be pay.eus a ame of exchange and 
LETT make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
ERS Australia, and South Africa; also make 
CREDIT collections and issue Commercial and 

¢ Travellers’ Credits available in all parts of 


the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Nation. ili 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. beg to announce a 
new series of old favoritss—-THE HANDY VOLUME 
CLASSICS, Pocket Edition. It is beautifully printed 
on excellent paper, titles, poetry and 
with critical notes prose, and is especial- 
and copyrighted in- ly adapted to use in 
troductions. Tinted schools, on account 
tops. Fine red cloth of its abundant criti- 
binding. § Frontis- cal matter and clear 
pieces and printed type. Sample copies 
wrappers. The se- and lists will be sent 
ries embraces 130 teachers on approval. 
List Price 35 Cents. Price to Schools, 25 Cents. 

Abbé Constantin. Halévy. Lady of the Lake. Scott. 

Abbé Daniel. Theuriet. Lalla Rookh. Moore. 

Age of Chivalry. Bulfinch. L’Avril. Margueritte. 

Age of Fable. Bulfinch. Legends of Charlemagne. Bulfinch. 

Attic Philosopher. Souvestre. Life of Nelson. Southey. 

Autocrat. Holmes. Light of Asia. Arnold. 

Aurora Leigh. Mrs. Browning. Locksley Hall, ete. Tennyson. 

Bacon’s Essays. Longfellow's Voices of the Night. 

Barrack Room Ballads. Kipling. Lowell’s Early Poems. 

Baumbach’s Tales. | Lucile. Meredith. 

Beauties of Shakespeare. 2 vols. Macaulay's Historical Essays. 

Black Tulip. Dumas. | Macaulay’s Literary Essays. 

Blithedale Romance. Hawthorne. | Marble Faun. 2 vols. Hawthorne. 

Browning, Mrs. (Selections.) | Mosses from an Old Manse. 2 vols. Haw- 

Browning, Robert. (Selections.) 2 vols. | thorne. 

Bryant’s Early Poems. | My Uncle and My Curé. La Bréte. 

Burns. (Selections) Nature: Address, etc. Emerson. 

’ ; | Oregon Trail. Parkman. 

Byron. (Selections.) Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. 

Childe Harold. Byron. Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. 

Colette. Schultz. Poems by Two Brothers. Tennyson. 

Colomba. Mérimée. Pee’s Poems. 

Conversations on Old Poets. Lowell. Pee’s Tales. 

Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. Poetical Quotations. 

Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. Princess. Tennyson. 

Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. France. Professor at the Breakfast Table. 

Crown of Wild Olive. Ruskin. Holmes. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. Prose Quotations. 

Dream Life. Mitchell. Prue and I. Curtis. 

Early Sonnets. Tennyson. Queen of the Air. Ruskin. 


Ekkehard. Scheffel. 2 vols. 
Emerson's Early Poems. 

Emerson’s Essays. 2 vols. 

English Humorists. Thackeray. 
English Traits. Emerson. 

Epic of Hades (The). Morris. 
Evangeline. Longfellow. 

Fadette. Sand, 

Faience Violin. Champfleury. 
Fanshawe. Hawthorne. 

Ethics of the Dust. Ruskin. 
Favorite Poems. 

Grandfather’s Chair. Hawthorne. 
Heroes and Hero Worship. Carlyle. 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. 
Holmes’s Early Poems. 
House of Seven Gables. 
Iceland Fishermen. Loti. 
Idylls of the King. Tennyson. 
Imitation of Christ. Kempis (A). 
In Memoriam. Tennyson. 

Keats. (Selections.) 

La Belle Nivernaise. Daudet. 


Hawthorne. 





Representative Men. Emerson 
Reveries of Bachelor. Mitchell 
Rubéiyét of Omar Khayy4m. 
Sartor Resartus. Carlyle. 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne. 
Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin. 
Ruskin. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Shelley. (Selections.) 

Snow Image. Hawthorne. 
Stevenson's Poems. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 
Tanglewood. Hawthorne. 
Tartarin of Tarascon. Daudet. 
Tartarin of the Alps. Daudet. 
Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
Unto This Last. Ruskin. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Hawthorne. 
Walden. Thoreau 

Weed on the Concord. Thoreau. 
Whittier’s Early Poems. 
Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 
Wordsworth. (Selections.) 


Seven Lamps. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


426-8 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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The Most Important New Books 





¥UST READY 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D. Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, Author of “ Studies in 


the Philosophy of Religion,” “ Christ in Modern Theology,’ etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, 583 pp., gilt tops, $3.50 net. 
(Postage 25 cts.) 
Dr. FAIRBAIRN may fairly be said to be the leading theologian in England outside the Established Church. 


THE Lower SovutH IN AMERICAN HIsTORY 


By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, Lecturer in History, Harvard University, author of “ Andrew Jackson,’ ete. 


The treatment of the entire subject—of Yancey the fire-eater, of the Resources of the Confederacy, of the Ku-Klux movement— 
offers a point of view which is as rare as it is necessary. Cloth, 12mo, 271 pp., $1.50 net. (Postage 12 cts.) 


PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY SCIENCE 
AND THE Pus.iic HEALTH 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


By WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Ph.D. ; Published May 7 
' Professor of Biology and Lecturer on Sanitary Science and the Public Health in the Mass. 

Inst. of Technology, Boston; sometime Biologist to the State Board of Health of Mass. 

“ An elementary and timely statement intended for the use of students and amateurs as well as professional sanitarians and engi- 

neers, students of municipal affairs, teachers of household sanitation, general readers, workers in college settlements, tenement-house 
reformers, etc.” 368 pp., cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 
(Postage 18 cts.) 


Tue Rise or REvicious LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


By SANDFORD H. COBB Author of “The Story of the Palatines.” 
A systematic narrative—never hitherto written—of that historical development through which the civil law came to decree entire 
liberty of conscience and worship. 541 pp., cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net 


(Postage extra.) 


Tue Puysicat GEOGRAPHY OF New York STATE 


By RALPH S. TARR, Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell To be Published May 28 
University, author of “ Elementary Physical Geography,” ete. 
A regrouping of twelve articles published at the request of the American Geographical Society in the Bulletins of the Society 


between 1896 and 1900. A chapter on Climate is supplied by E. T. TURNER. 
Cloth 8vo, 383 pages, over 200 illustrations, $3.50 net. (Postage 23 cts.) 








° a Edi 
The American Sportsman’s Library. caspxn writNey 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS ' | THe DEER FAMILY 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE, Iilus- By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


trated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J, O. Nugent, T.S. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOT, and A. J. STONE. 
and C, L. Bull, | Iilustrated by Carl Rungius, Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 
Each in cloth, crown Svo, gilt tops, $2.00 net. ( Post- Limited edition, half levant, 8vo, Van Gelder 
age 15 cts.) Send for a descriptive circular. handmade paper, $7.50 wet per vol. (sets only). 











Ready Next Week in THE ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES. Edited by John Morley 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Lestie Stepuen, Editor of “ The Letters of John Richard Green,” etc. Cloth 12mo, 75 cts. net. 








Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1902. 


The Week. 


If May 20, 1902, was a great day for 
Cuba, it was also a day memorable and 
honorable in the annals of the United 
States. Four years ago, in a solemn ap- 
peal to the God of battles, this country 
renounced any intention of exercising 
jurisdiction over Cuba. It was, we vow- 
ed, to secure to the people of that island 
the blessings of self-government that we 
went to war, and on Tuesday we had 
the official notification of the President 
of the United States that the Govern- 
ment of Cuba was turned over to the 
people of Cuba. The vow is performed. 
We have changed not, even if we swore 
to our own hurt. The spectacle is one 
for general gratulation. We will not 
allow any of our fellow-countrymen to 
surpass us in rejoicing over the glory 
of our furled flag in Cuba. At the 
same time, we do not forget what is 
lacking to make the occasion one of un- 
alloyed satisfaction as patriots. In spite 
of ourselves, and in the teeth of the 
good intentions of our people, we can- 
not be without a certain national shame 
that we are launching the Cuban repub- 
lic on so unnecessarily troubled a sea. 
We have kept our main promise, but the 
subordinate pledges, the incidental duty, 
we have left unfulfilled. Only to our 
own President’s message do we need to 
turn to find what command of “honor” 
in our relations to Cuba we have failed 
to obey. We have not been generous. 
We have not done our best to give the 
new Cuban nation a fair chance to live 
and grow. We have wished it pros- 
perity, but we have withheld the means 
of prosperity. We have cast the bant- 
ling republic on the rocks. Everybody 
knows how this has happened. It is not 
that we have been ungenerous as a peo- 
ple. Americans, as a whole, would un- 
doubtedly have been more than willing 
to match deed with word, and give the 
Cubans a livelihood as well as life. But 
a selfish commercial policy, which we 
adopted in the days of our provincial- 
ism, has remained to plague us now 
that our trade and our influence are 
touching the ends of the earth. Protec- 
tion has, in the matter of commercial 
concessions to Cuba, given the crowning 
f proof that it is, in essence, hostile to our 
true national power and dignity, and is 
smitten with that selfish blindness which 
made Spanish policy seem “decrepit and 
grotesque.” 








Some will see a pathetic significance 
in the chance which brought the corona- 
tion of the young King of Spain with- 
in three days of the date for setting up 





a Cuban republic. Yet there can be lit- 
tle doubt, and there are many in Spain 
to-day to assert it, that the loss of Cuba 
—especially of the Philippines—leaves 
the Spanish kingdom better off than 
it was with those colonial mullstones 
hanging about its neck. The outlook 
for the boy King may not be particular- 
ly flattering, but it is far brighter than 
it would have been if he had come of 
age, say, in 1897. It is, by the way, in- 
teresting to read in that influential 
Spanish newspaper, La Epoca, a plea for 
the prompt recognition of the Cuban 
republic by Spain. It urges the Govern- 
ment not to make again the mistake 
which the Spanish authorities persisted 
in for so long—that of refusing to rec- 
ognize the independence of Mexico and 
the various South American republics. 
Such a greeting of the new nationality 
would be very handsome on the part of 
Spain, and would doubtless arouse en- 
thusiasm in Cuba; but we fear that 
the Spanish Government will not soon 
follow England’s example in sending a 
minister to Havana. The reason is that 
the United States has so tied up the Cu- 
ban Government by means of the Platt 
amendment that the ordinary motives for 
establishing diplomatic relations with 
Cuba are destroyed. Foreigners will ex- 
pect to transact their more important 
Cuban business in Washington. 





The action taken in the Rathbone case 
does not imply that this offender is to 
have a new trial. It bestows upon the 
Supreme Court of Cuba the right to re- 
view the evidence taken, and to order a 
new trial should it find reasons for do- 
ing so, or should there be new evidence 
on behalf of Rathbone. This power of 
review and right of appeal did not exist, 
and had to be given at once by the Pres- 
ident, as the Cuban republic was on the 
eve of establishment. The grant is in 
accord with legal procedure in this coun- 
try. It will have one unpleasant result, 
in that the case will now drag its weary 
length along for many months more. 
When we think of the earnestness with 
which the Imperialistic press assured us, 
two years ago, of the speed with which 
the postal frauds would be punished, we 
cannot, in the light of the present free- 
dom on bail of the most prominent of- 
fender, doubt that most of the moral ef- 
fect of the punishment will be lost by the 
time that Rathbone’s case is finally de- 
cided. 


Far from disposing of the Danish 
West Indies in a hurry, the Landthing 
has put the whole matter over to Sep- 
tember. This shows a gratifying inde- 
pendence of commercial considerations, 
for, in view of the precarious conditions 





of all the Lesser Antilles, any one hav- 
ing islands to sell would naturally sell 
them while it was possible to deliver 
the goods. It is said that St. Kitts and 
St. Thomas are beyond danger of vo! 
canic disturbance, but this is a fairly 
hazardous assertion. In case of a calam- 
ity similar to that which has taken place 
at Martinique, might not the very inter- 
esting question arise, Who is to bear 
the loss—Denmark or ourselves? In 
ternational law has, feel sure, no 
precedent for the case of an Island in- 
jured in transit. The offer of the United 
States is good until withdrawn, and 
probably the Government of Denmark 
might, following the example of con- 
veyancers and express companies, dis- 
claim responsibility for a depreciation 
in value fairly attributable to an “act 
of God.” If this view of the case be 
just, the Danish Opposition can afford 
to delay proceedings for political pur- 
poses. 


we 


Whether this is good business 
is very doubtful. If they were our isl- 
ands, we should close with Mr. Hay’s 
offer, and take the plébiscite to-morrow. 


In connection with the blotting out of 
human life in Martinique and St. Vin- 
cent, we have seen much geological but 
very little theological speculation. Yet 
a hundred years ago the iatter would 
have been the prominent. The 
difficulty of accounting for such natural 
evils (as theologians call them in dis- 
tinction from moral evil) was one which 
sorely tried the reasoning powers of the 
eighteenth-century divines who attempt- 
ed to vindicate the ways of God to man. 
The cheerful optimism of the English 
Deists dealt with the matter in a dif 
ferent spirit. Pope enunciated their doc- 
trine, which John Morley says was “only 
a particular way of repudiating Chri« 
tianity.” The “Essay on Man” takes 
the comfortable view that “plagues or 
earthquakes break not heaven’s design.” 
A common theory of the older theodicies 
was that natural evil did indirect good 
by promoting virtue. Such reasoning 
would maintain, we suppose, that the 
Creator destroyed 30,000 human beings 
in Martinique in order to cultivate the 
grace of generosity in the United States. 


more 


The Boston Herald calls attention to 
the fact that, of all the 350 cases of of- 
ficers and men tried in the Philippines 
which were recently sent to Congress by 
Secretary Root, only one is that of a trial 
for torture. For hanging certain natives 
by the neck for ten seconds, a captain and 
lieutenant were found guilty and given 
the terrible punishment of receiving a 
reprimand. This was quite in keeping 
with the sentence of Lieut. Preston 


Brown for murdering a native. His pro- 
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motion to captain was delayed about 
three months. In the case of Capt. James 
A. Ryan, Fifteenth Cavalry, a special in- 
vestigator sent by Gen. Chaffee report- 
ed of Ryan’s victims that 

“each individual, before being examined, 
had his arms tied to his body in such a 
manner that he could not protect his head 
when falling. Then he was stood up erect 
upon a wooden floor and had his legs 
knocked from under him; then his body 
was lifted and his head jolted against the 
floor once more, whereupon he was stood 
upon his head in a bucket of water for a 
certain length of time and then was ex- 
amined. This process was employed three 
times in succession before Waldo Abing 
made his statement. About a dozen of 
the natives are said to have been tortured 
in this way.” 

Capt. Ryan was not put on trial by Gen. 
Chaffee until the latter was ordered to 
do so from Washington. Nothing quite 
so discreditable as this has yet been 
said about Gen. Chaffee, but there are 
plenty of less flagrant cases in which 
he has also failed to do his duty, and 
shown himself the poorest kind of disci- 
plinarian. Not until Major Waller, an 
officer of another service, offended, did 
he find it his duty to ask Washington 
for a court-martial. Whatever the out- 
come of this whole question of miscon- 
duct in the Philippines, there can be no 
question that, if Secretary Root and Gen. 
Chaffee had taken vigorous measures to 
stop it, the thing would have been check- 
ed in its inception. There was plenty of 
evidence in the Brown case to show how 
far the demoralization had gone, for of- 
ficers hitherto favorably known testified 
then that it was their practice to kill 
Filipinos without even hailing them. 
What was the use? they asked. We don’t 
understand Tagalog, and the Filipinos 
do not know what “stop” or ‘halt’ 
means. 


That much-abused, high-minded, and 
benevolent assimilator, Gen. Jacob H. 
Smith, familiarly known as “Hell-Roar- 
ing Jake,” would seem to be in trouble 
again. This time it is a miserable Civil 
Governor, in Leyte, a Capt. J. H. Grant, 
who accuses him; not one of those 
absurd humanitarians or weak-kneed 
Anti-Imperialists who protest against 
the killing of women and children. The 
Governor complains, it seems, because 
the military authorities sustained a 
severe fright after the massacre at Ba- 
langiga, and did many things to hinder 
the progress of civil government. One of 
“Jake” Smith’s little jokes was the ar- 
rest of 150 refugees from Samar who 
had fled to Tacloban, and this without 
warrant or process of law. Owing to 
the nervousness of an officer in charge 
of a detachment, a number of innocent 
laborers were killed or wounded in 
broad daylight, and one citizen was 
killed as far back as September 30 last 
by a sentry. About all this Gov. Grant 
plaintively remarks, “Of course, the 
people do not understand why these 
things should take place under civil gov- 





ernment.” Worst of all, Gov. Grant 
hints that our noble “Jake” belongs to 
the Funston class of ‘“‘newspaper gener- 
als,” and accuses him of carrying with 
him his own reporters to blow his horn 
wherever he goes. These reporters nat- 
urally overlooked the fact that Gen. 
Smith had brought about no captures or 
surrenders in Leyte. Plainly there is 
something wrong with Gov. Grant. Like 
other offenders, he is perhaps “dement- 
ed,” and we expect that Senator Lodge 
or the Army and Navy Journal or other 
defenders of military crime will demand 
his scalp at once. They should have it. 
Any one who would attack our greatest 
hero, Jacob H. Smith, whose likeness 
to Sherman and Sheridan is now patent 
to all our people, should hold no office 
under ‘‘Old Glory.” 


Though Mr. Carnegie’soffer to take the 
temporary assignment of the Philip- 
pines in the interest of peace was of an 
unusual nature, we think the New York 
Times, with its customary instinct for 
picturesque and sweeping condemnation, 
is unduly severe with him. His offer ta 
reimburse the Government for the $20,- 
000,000 stipulated in the Treaty of Paris, 
and his solicitude to assure the Filipinos 
that their desire for independence would 
be gratified, show certainly great gene- 
rosity and insight into the larger moral 
issues involved Mr. McKinley could 
not well accept such an offer; he may 
well have been surprised at receiving it, 
but we may be sure that he never said 
or thought that the proposal was “reck- 
less and wicked.” If the Times would 
once rise above its joy in denunciatory 
rhetoric, it would see that Mr, Carnegie’s 
offer, although impracticable to-day, 
may be the prophecy of a new era of 
insular government. How many islands 
now challenge the beneficence of our lat- 
ter-day millionaires! Mr. Carnegie 
wished to buy in order to prevent an in- 
surrection. Other great operators might 
prefer to purchase an active revolution 
and a field for diplomacy. 
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If any lingering doubt remains as to 
the abstract morality of Mr. Carnegie’s 
insular ambitions, none whatever at- 
taches to his friend Mr. Schwab’s pur- 
chase of a portion of the south shore of 
Staten Island as a pleasure ground for 
the poorer children of the city. Rich- 
mond Beach is admirably adapted to that 
use, and Mr. Schwab will undoubtedly 
work out sagaciously the practical de- 
tails of his unique charity. The plan, so 
far as it has been announced, contem: 
plates the free carrying to the beach of 
from one thousand to two thousand chil- 
dren a day through the whole summer 
season, and provision for their comfort 
and amusement while they stay there. 
The project will have the cordial ap: 
proval of all who are interested in work 
for children, but undoubtedly Mr. 





Schwab will value more highly the grat- 
itude of thousands of youngsters reliev- 
ed from the killing heat of the city, and 
transferred from bricks and asphalt to 
clean white sand and the refreshment 
of the sea. 





The position of Grand Sachem of Tam- 
many Hall is not an important one in the 
organization. It is not the rudder of the 
ship, but the figure-head. In choosing 
Justice O'Gorman, however, instead of 
ex-Mayor Van Wyck, Tammany did well. 
Mr. O’Gorman is a jurist of distinction 
and a citizen of good repute. So far as a 
figure-head can serve to give respecta- 
bility to a thoroughly bad organization, 
Mr. O’Gorman’s name may be of some 
advantage to the party to which he be- 
longs. If there is a real reformation go- 
ing on in that quarter, its results will be 
shown next fall when Congressional 
nominations are made. It is for the pub- 
lic interest that the representation of 
New York in the House of Representa- 
tives, both Republican and Democratic, 
should correspond in some measure to its 
importance in population and commerce, 
and not fall below the average of the 
rural districts of our own and other 
States. If Justice O’Gorman‘s election 
prefigures an improvement in that quar- 
ter, we shall welcome it when it comes. 


Politicians, of course, always consider 
any new development with reference to 
its effect on the next election. Conse- 
quently the talk among them now is 
about the bearing of the upheaval in 
Tammany upon the contest over the 
Governorship next fall. There is gener- 
al agreement among them that, as things 
look at this time, the Nixon incident and 
the party demoralization which it in- 
evitably involves have destroyed what- 
ever chances the Democrats had before 
of beating Odell for a second term, if the 
Governor shall accept a renomination, 
as everybody now expects that he will. 
But the results of the present disclosures 
about Tammany will extend far beyond 
next fall, and will have a great influ- 
ence upon the municipal election of 1903. 
Mr. Nixon’s ignominious failure in the 
attempt to serve as a respectable figure- 
head for Tammany has shown the city 
how helpless Mr. Shepard would have 
been in the mayoralty if he had been 
elected as the one good man, with his 
hands tied, in a Tammany Administra- 
tion, This lesson will sink more and 
more deeply into the public mind as time 
passes and the election of next year ap- 
proaches. It is already clear that no 
Shepard will then be willing to try the 
role of decoy for a gang of corruption- 
ists, or that, if anybody can be found 
foolish enough to sacrifice his reputation, 
he will get only the vote which a typical 
Tammany man would poll. The question, 
a year from next fall, will be simply 
whether the city wants a continuance of 
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the good government it is getting under 
Mayor Low, or whether it prefers to wal- 
low again in the Tammany mire. It is 
an immense gain to the reform cause 
that the issue is being made so plain. 


The ratification on Monday, by the 
Steel Corporation’s shareholders, of the 
proposal to convert $200,000,000  pre- 
ferred shares into bonds was, we sup 
pose, expected by everybody. The plan 
was endorsed by a larger vote of share- 
holders than the two-thirds required by 
the New Jersey law; this, too, was in 
accord with expectations. The Finance 
Committee did not formally propose the 
measure, we understand, until it had 
satisfied itself that such a majority vote 
of shareholders could be depended on. 
It is in order, therefore, to advance the 
argument that, the shareholders having 
formally approved, the directors have 
been justified in proposing the bond con- 
version, and that criticism ought to be 
stopped. We are unable to accept this 
argument; first, because if a financial 
proposal is wrong, it would not be made 
right even by a unanimous vote of share- 
holders, and, second, because the share- 
holders’ vote was not unanimous, a 
minority of some 12,000 shares not only 
voting against the plan, but protesting 
in the meeting against it. The strong 
point of these dissenting speakers lay 
in their charge that no one had yet in- 
formed them why this action, entailing 
possibilities of great significance, had 
to be taken at all. You ask us, so said 
the opposition speakers at Monday’s 
meeting, to run the company in debt to 
a large amount when we get no new 
assets whatever in return for it. You 
offer a commission of something like 
ten million dollars to a syndicate for the 
service of guaranteeing the operation, 
when the conversion could almost cer- 
tainly be carried out without any inter 
vention. Why were you forced to make 
so hazardous a move, and why must you 
pay so great a price for it? Judge Gary, 
Chairman of the Board, replied to the 
critics at the meeting in these words: 
“I am not going to argue the merits of 
this question now, though personally, 
and at another time, I shall be glad to 
explain to you the reasons why these 
steps were proposed.” 


Probably the fact that our excess of 
exports for the ten months of the fiscal 
year, up to April 30, has fallen off $148,- 
000,000 from the year before, will startle 
some readers. It is startling, however, 
only because so much was made, in the 
three or four years preceding, of what 
the paragraphers used to call our “gi- 
gantic European credit fund.” Analysis 
of the figures of the trade report shows 
$70,000,000 decrease in ten months’ ex- 
ports. But, of this decrease, fully $63,- 
000,000 is accounted for by the corn and 
oat-crop failures of last season. Im- 





ports for the same period have increased 
$78,000,000; but recent detailed reports 
have clearly shown that much the larg- 
er part of that increase was in for- 
eign raw material needed by our manu- 
facturers. In the main, both movements 
are entirely normal. That they are 
looked on, in Wall Street, with some 
misgiving, is explained by the well 
known fact that our “foreign credit 
fund” is being rather rapidly replaced 
by a “foreign debit.” Calculations of 
economic experts, regarding Europe's 
indebtedness to us or ours to Europe, 
count for little in the face of a situa- 
tion where our bankers and stockbrokers 
are borrowing in London by the million, 
day after day, to keep their various 


“deals” in motion. 


A system of legislative representation 
which assigns one member to any town 
having less than 2,000 of population, two 
to a 2,000 and 50,000 
people, three to a town of 100,000, and 
four to a town in excess of 100,000, 
would be hooted at in any State except 
Connecticut. But the adoption of this 
system in the Constitutional Convention 
of that State is a measurable improve- 
ment on the existing plan, which ranks 
the town of 500 with the city of 100,000. 
What little of triumph there is in this 
result rests with the reformers in the 
Convention, who forced this small rec- 
ognition of population in  representa- 
tion. Fears of the verdict of the voters 
contributed as much as argument to 
this end, but the belated recognition 
of public opinion shows that the Bour- 
bons of Connecticut are learning. At 
the outset nothing would satisfy them 
but a recognition of the flat equality of 
the towns, and the concession now made 
is born of the political necessity of sav- 
ing the State to the Republicans. Con- 
trol of the Legislature is retained in the 
hands of the little towns, although the 
representation of many of them is cut 
one-half. How the Connecticut voters 
will receive the mongrel representation 
system adopted remains to be seen. 
Probably the Republican managers in 
the State will welcome the outcome as a 
relief from a threatening political situa- 
tion, while the voters generally may ac- 
cept the little reform offered, with the 
abandonment of the town-equality idea, 
as a vantage-ground from which to con- 
test for more. 


town of between 





The opening in Berlin on April 15 of 
a bureau of information for Germans 
intending to emigrate has given rise to 
considerable comment on the part of 
those who see in this undertaking an 
effort to direct the stream of German 
emigration into South America or the 
Imperial colonies. This impression has 
been heightened by the appointment, as 
head of the bureau, of a gentleman who 
has lived many years in South Ameri- 





ca. The cost of the office is paid partly 
by the Government and partly by the 
German Colonial Society. The Berlin 
Tageblait emphatically denies that there 
is the slightest desire to discriminate 
against the United States, and says 
that the bureau will advise all asking 
for information to go where the eco- 
nomic conditions are most suitable. 
Most of the applicants will, it believes, 
be largely influenced by reports from 
relatives or friends who have preceded 
them. At present the Tageblatt thinks 
that the opportunities in Brazil are some- 
what better than those in the United 
States. It believes, however, that the 
average German is far more attracted 
by the prospect of living in an Anglo- 
Saxon community than in a Latin One. 
In Brazil and elsewhere the immigrants 
find themselves so little drawn to the 
people of the country that they are forced 
to build up communities for the com- 
panionship and society of their fellows. 
It is by no means certain that such com- 
munities are of as much service to the 
Fatherland as is the body of intelligent 
German-Americans in this country, 
While acquitting the German Govern- 
ment of the slightest desire to work 
against the United States, the Tageblatt 
thinks that, instead of striving to make 
emigration easier, it should find out the 
causes which drive Germans away, and 
seek to remedy them by proper indus- 
trial and agricultural programmes and 
laws. 


An article in Blackwood’s Magazine 
upon the British irregulars enlisted in 
Cape Colony at the close of 1900 reveals 
one reason why the Boer opposition to 
the English has been so bitter and un 
yielding. Believing that the war was 
over, hundreds of men, all of them be- 
longing to the much-abused Outlander 
class, about which Mr. Chamberlain and 
his party felt so keenly, emerged from 
their of refuge in the hope of 
free transportation to the gold fields. “A 
mass of degraded manhood,” “Greek, 
Armenian, Russian, Scandinavian, Le- 
vantine, Pole, and Jew”; “jail-bird, pick- 
pocket, thief, drunkard, and loafer’— 
these were the men, it seems, who form- 
ed the irregular corps which swept 
through the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, burning farms, destroying 
supplies, and carrying out the policy 
of reconcentration, while “sullying be 
yond recognition,” by associating with 
them, “old, honored, and existing regi- 
ments.” Even so pro-British a military 
paper as Broad Arrow admits that “this 
scum of humanity under British enlist 
ment gave new life to our enemy,” who 
saw in these English recruits men to 
whom “surrender brought no qualm or 
disgrace, being possessed of no faculty 
sensible to shame.” These were the men 


places 


whom England went to war for, and 
asked to aid her in taking their country 
away from the Boers. 
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CAPTAIN MAHAN ON IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 


In the current International Review 
Captain Mahan calls attention to the 
fact, full of interest, as he says, for all 
Americans, that Great Britain has pass- 
ed, within the last twenty years, through 
two crises—that of Home Rule and that 
of the South African war; both of which 
he regards as mile-stones on the road 
to Imperial Federation. It might, per- 
haps, be questioned whether either 
crisis is at an end. The Irish question 
seems as angry as ever: the hundred 
and first coercion act is just going into 
operation; and the King, while he 
crushes the two commonwealths in 
South Africa, is afraid to set foot in a 
portion of his own realm. If South 
Africa is conquered, it is not settled or 
reconciled, or likely to be settled or 
reconciled, for many a day. But, waiv- 
ing this, what have the two crises in 
common? Great Britain and Ireland are 
by nature linked together. Great Brit- 
ain and South Africa are by nature 
placed wide apart. The same men have 
upheld the union with Ireland and op- 
posed the South African war. Cecil 
Rhodes subscribed to Home Rule. The 
war was sure to rekindle Irish feeling 
against England; but any other quarrel 
into which England had got would have 
done the same. 

Captain Mahan sees an analogy be- 
tween the formation of the American 
Union and that of the British Empire, 
both being, as he thinks, brought about 
by constraining circumstances. The 
American colonies, he says, began their 
attempt under the difficulty of mutual 
alienation. The American colonies, 
however, were homogeneous in every 
respect except slavery, which at that 


time was of secondary importance. 
Territorially, they were in a _ ring 
fence; they were drawn to each 


other by the most imperative inter- 
est, and prepared for political union 
by confederation in a war for indepen- 
dence. What is there answering to this 
in the case of the heterogeneous and 
scattered members of the British Em- 
pire? Of what is this empire, the union 
and future confederation of which are 
supposed to be the manifest dictate of 
nature and destiny, composed? It is 
composed of the thirty-seven millions of 
people of Great Britain, whose union is 
complete, saving the semi-nationality of 
Wales and the strong provincialism of 
Scotland; the Canadian confederation, 
partly French, on one side of the globe, 
and the Australian confederation and 
New Zealand on the other; South Africa, 
now wrecked and disaffected; a group 
of extinct slave plantations in the West 
Indies, inhabited by two races utterly 
alien and sometimes bitterly hostile to 
each other; a provisional protectorate 
in Egypt; dominion over savage tribes 
in South Africa; some scattered fort- 





resses; and three hundred millions of 
Hindu bondsmen, unassimilable aliens, 
who constitute about five-sixths of the 
whole population of the Empire. What 
common law, aspiration, or destiny, 
what common mission, divine, mystical, 
or diabolical, can be supposed to per- 
vade, animate, and move such a miscel- 
lany as this? Australia is actually pass- 
ing exclusion laws against the three 
hundred and odd millions of the black 
and brown subjects of the Crown. Ap- 
parently she intends to exclude them 
even from her mercantile marine. Dub- 
bing the King an “emperor,” which 
there is just now a passion for doing, will 
not produce unity where there is none; 
though it may have a sinister influence 
on the constitutional character of the 
British Crown. 

Has there, in the thirty years during 
which Imperial Federation has been 
preached, been any visible advance to- 
wards its realization? The movement 
has been rather the other way. The juris- 
diction of the imperial court of appeal, 
the Privy Council, which was about the 
only real vestige of the once imperial 
authority, has been curtailed by Canada 
and still more by the Australian con- 
federacy. Australian federation, in- 
stead of being a step towards the union 
of the Empire, is a step towards more 
complete independence, and is avowed- 
ly regarded in that light. The South 
African war has called forth in the Brit- 
ish population in the colonies a gush of 
British sentiment, largely mingled, how- 
ever, with bellicose excitement and 
the love of military adventure. But 
when the Colonial Secretary invites the 
Canadian and Australian Premiers to a 
conference on military and commercial 
relations, the Canadian Premier an- 
swers that he is at liberty to confer on 
commercial relations alone, while the 
Austra.:an Premier flatly declines mili- 
tary amalgamation, saying that Aus- 
tralia will provide for her own defence. 
Lord Salisbury is accordingly awakened 
to recommend caution and delay. 

Captain Mahan admits that Impefial 
Federation cannot be worked without an 
organization of some kind. But what 
the organization is to be he deems it 
over-curious to inquire. Yet the inquiry 
is surely needful if the scheme is to 
get beyond vaporing and a practical ef- 
fort for its realization is to be made. 
Where is the supreme power to reside? 
How are its decrees and requisitions to 
be enforced? Who is to have the direc- 
tion of the foreign policy? What is to be 
done with the three hundred millions of 
Hindus? How are communities at op- 
posite sides of the globe, knowing hard- 
ly anything of each other, to be brought 
to think and act in common? The fact 
is, that if you mean to have an empire, 
you must have an emperor. 

“Imperialism,” says Captain Mahan, 
“the extension of national authority over 
alien communities, is a dominant note in 





the world-politics of the day.” In cer- 
tain quarters it unquestionably is. There 
are people who, having discarded the 
morality of the past, and taken to obey- 
ing the indications of “the stars in 
their courses,” are bent upon “imposing 
peace” upon the whole world, and, if they 
are Britons, upon “painting the world 
red.” But this is a different thing from 
a spontaneous confederation, and its first 
practical applications have aroused very 
serious resistance. 

“Upon us has devolved, by an inevitable 
sequence of causes, responsibility to our 
conscience for an assemblage of peoples in 
moral and political childhood; and responsi- 
bility, further, to the world at large, and 
to history—the supreme earthly judge of 
men’s actions—for our course in the emer- 
gency thrust upon us. As such, the United 
States has accepted the burden. Its duties 
are not to be discharged by throwing them 
overboard, or by wrapping our political tal- 


ent in a napkin for our own national secur- 
ity and ease.” 


So the pious McKinley was always tell- 
ing us, and, were he alive, would be Lell- 
ing us now, probably with increased unc- 
tion, in face of the “water-cure” and the 
edict of extermination. But think of an 
honest tar like Captain Mahan talking 
such flummery! The other day the Boers 
were told that they must not call it war 
to the bitter end, but war to the sweet 
end; such luscious blessings were in 
store for such of them as might be left 
alive. Is not this enough to sicken Tar- 
tuffe? 

The crisis in South Africa, by the way, 
can hardly be said to have strongly con- 
firmed Captain Mahan’s famous theory 
about the ascendancy of sea-power. A 
pair of parochial commonwealths, with- 
out a cock-boat on the sea, have for two 
years and a half withstood the entire 
force of the greatest sea-power that the 
world has ever seen. We do not venture 
to criticise Captain Mahan’s theory from 
a professional point of view; but when 
it is viewed historically, its foundation 
appears narrow. Which of the great 
empires in ancient or modern history has 
been especially a sea-power? Can this be 
said of the great Eastern empires, Assy- 
rian, Median, or Persian, of the Empire 
of Alexander, of the Roman Empire, of 
the Empire of Charlemagne, of the Sara- 
cenic Empire, of the Turkish Empire, of 
the Spanish Empire, of the Austrian Em- 
pire, of the Russian Empire, of the Em- 
pire of Napoleon? The great sea-power 
of antiquity was the Carthaginian, which 
succumbed to the land-power of Rome. 
The power of Venice was confined to the 
sea or to commercial factories, and was 
killed by a change in the line of trade. 
Great Britain is an island realm singu- 
larly happy in commercial position. Na- 
turally she became a great naval power. 
But her dominion has been limited to the 
sea. When, in the great French war, she 
had destroyed the other navies (which, 
it must be remembered, had been disor- 
ganized by the Revolution), she was her- 
self secure from invasion, and was en- 
abled to pick off the outlying depen- 
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dencies of the enemy; but in the great 
struggle on the Continent she was pow- 
erless, or could do nothing but subsidize, 
till a footing on land was given her by 
the insurrection in Spain. In the strug- 
gle with Louis XIV. the fleet, though it 
gained a victory at La Hogue, played a 
very secondary part. The chief part was 
played by land armaments, to which 
Great Britain sent contingents under 
William III. and Marlborough. The na- 
val preéminence of Great Britain, with 
its sources and effects, was already a 
pretty familiar fact. Is not this the prin- 
cipal basis of Captain Mahan’s famous 
revelation? 


LIGHT ON THE COAL STRIKE. 


In the general confusion and igno- 
rance about the causes and the merits 
of the coal strike, an article in the Yale 
Review for May comes as a real illu- 
mination. It is a survey of “The Anthra- 
cite Coal Situation” as it stood on May 
1, and is from the pen of the Rev, Dr. 
Roberts of Scranton, Pa. We find in it, 
what we have seen nowhere else, a quiet 
and impartial account of the status of 
the whole controversy between miners 
and operators, with an intelligibie state- 
ment of what the grievances of the min- 
ers really are, together with much light 
on the nature of employment in the 
mines, as on the peculiar constitution 
and the motives and ambitions of the 
United Mine Workers. All told, this 
short article is a light in a dark place. 

To begin with the complaints of the 
miners, Dr. Roberts makes it clear why 
there was such a diversity of view in 
the convention that voted the strike, and 
why the sentiment of the northern coal- 
miners was so much more violent than 
that of the southern and middle fields. 
In the latter region, where the Reading 
Coal and Iron Company is supreme, 
there are practically no grievances, ex- 
cept against a few individual operators, 
and the men did not want to strike. The 
delegates from the Schuylkill districts 
were the conservative and moderating 
element in the April convention at Sha- 
mokin, as well as in the recent one at 
Hazleton. Yet at both they declared that 
if the grievances of the workers in 
the Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys 
were not redressed, they would join 
them in a strike, so as to present a unit- 
ed front for the whole Miners’ Union. 
What, then, are the complaints of the 
miners in the northern coal fields? In 
a word, breach of faith on the part of 
‘tthe operators. They have not, so the 
miners assert, lived up to the terms of 
settlement of 1900. “The managers then 
promised that contract prices and allow- 
ances which had been reduced should be 
restored, that excessive dockage should 
no longer prevail, and that all reason- 
able grievances should be locally adjust- 
ed. This,” the miners declare, “has not 
been done,” 





These local grounds for strike in the 
First District do not, of course, tell the 
whole story. They account for the great- 
er intensity of feeling among the north- 
ern delegates, but do not cover the case. 
There are demands for new privileges as 
well as for redress of old grievances. The 
weighing of coal is insisted upon, with 
the ton reckoned at 2,240 pounds, instead 
of 2,700. A return to the old custom of 
loading coal even with the top of the car 
is also demanded, with the abolition of 
the eighteen inches of “topping” now re- 
quired by the foremen. There are also 
details about uniform wages for working 
the same veins, uniform rates for con- 
tract work throughout each district, and 
uniform allowances for timber and water 
—that is, where a miner has to timber 
his own chamber or bail water. Finally, 
there is the demand for an eight-hour 
day, at present wages. 

This last relates only to mine laborers, 
and thereby hangs a curious tale of the 
organization of the Union. It is really 
composed of conflicting elements—the 
boss miners and the laborers. The for- 
mer pay the latter, so that when the la- 
borers strike for higher wages, they are 
really striking against brothers in their 
own Union. The miners, for their part, 
dexterously shift the strike over to the 
operators. What they say is, in effect, 
“Grant us higher wages, and we will in- 
crease the pay of the laborers.”’ Dr. Rob- 
erts reports other grievances of the la- 
borers which are valid, not against the 
companies, but against the miners. Most 
of the laborers are foreigners, principally 
Slavs; the miners are Anglo-Saxon. 
Under the mining laws, after a laborer 
has worked two years he is entitled to a 
miner’s certificate, and to be assigned a 
chamber of his own. But a vacancy must 
exist, and the boss miners see to it that 
one seldom occurs. The laborers discover 
that most of them will be kept laborers 
for ever. This makes them bitter against 
the miners, and they have often threat- 
ened an independent organization. An- 
other grievance of theirs is the violation 
of the State mining law, which forbids 
miners to leave the laborers alone in 
charge of the chamber. This is habitual- 
ly done in the northern field, where “the 
major part of the miners are home at 
noon,” with their $3 earned, while the 
laborers work on for ten hours for $1.75. 
Thus it is clear that a large part of the 
trouble is what may be called internal to 
the Union. This is made up of two class- 
es whose interests clash, and to adjust 
these the operators are called upon to 
pay higher wages. 

Dr. Roberts also makes it evident that 
a strike now and then is almost the vital 
breath of the Union, as now constituted 
and led. We quote a significant pas- 
sage: 

“The leaders of the miners’ organization 
are kept busy devising means whereby the 
interest of the members in the Union may 


be maintained. Indifference, jealousy, and 
dissension are constantly invading its 
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ranks. During the last year, when the 
industry was to a great extent peacefully 
conducted, the interest flagged. About 20 
per cent. of the men neglected to pay their 
dues, and another 20 per cent. perfunctorily 
paid their money, and took no interest in 
the organization. When the last conven- 
tion was called, and the rumors of conflict 
filled the air, the delinquents soon fell into 
line. The Union is only interesting to a 
large number of its members when a con- 
flict is impending.”’ 

Evidence is adduced also of the tnabil- 
ity of the Union to control its members, 
even when it is “recognized.” They are 
a restless set. To keep them in line, 
140,000 strong, and with all their diver- 
sity of race and of interest, seems im- 
possible to any leader. Mr. Mitchell 
was asked by the president of one of 
the coal roads, “‘Are you able to hold 
your men in hand?” “Yes,” he replied 
confidently. “But,” said the other, “they 
had 123 strikes last year.” 
true, says Dr. Roberts. In spite of the 
agreement of 1900, accepted by the 
Union, there were in 1901 no less than 
123 strikes in the 450 mines operated 
that is, one in every fourth colliery. And 
in nearly every case these local strikes 
were the result of utterly unreasonable 
demands made upon the employers. No 
wonder that the companies are shy of 
putting themselves in the hands of such 
a slippery labor organization. 

Any one who will read. 
this informing 


This was 


attentively 
article in the Yale Re- 
view cannot fail, we think, to conclude 
that this half-hearted strike was found- 
ed on about one part of real grievance 
to nine parts of an emergency within the 
Miners’ Union. It was a case of strike 
or disruption. The discontent was more 
within the labor organization, and on the 
part of one of its classes against the oth- 
er, than in the conditions of the mining 
industry as a whole. President Mitchell 
apparently did not want a strike, but 
was the victim of the unruly Union be- 
hind him, and of his own promises, made 
in undue reliance upon political pres- 
sure and the intervention of the Civic 
Federation. The inference is unavoid- 
able that the strike should never have 
been declared, and should now be 
promptly settled on the best terms at- 
tainable, or “called off’’ in confession of 
mistake and failure. 


THE REAL TAMMANY. 

Mr, Lewis Nixon's selection as leader 
of Tammany Hall always seemed to us 
as absurd as the appointment of a New 
England deacon to the command of a 
pirate ship. Yet, with his ideas of naval 
discipline, he seemed to think that a 
good man on the quarterdeck would 
speedily reform the cutthroats in the 
forecastle. He ostentatiously hauled 


down the black flag. He made the crew 
throw away their cutlasses, and piped 
them regularly aft to prayers. They en 
tered heartily for a time into the spirit 
of the joke—one of the best of their late 
captain's, Deadeye Dick, they thought it 
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—spruced themselves up, left off their 
grog, plotted their piracies and murders 
only between-decks, and undertook to be 
in public as sweet and submissive as a 
Pirate of Penzance. But this could not 
last. The free life of the buccaneer on 
the bounding wave, watching for his 
prey, soon reasserted its power over 
them, and they promptly notified their 
reforming commander that the little 
farce of his nominal leadership was 
over. 

This is the real significance of Mr. 
Nixon’s indignant retirement from the 
headship of Tammany. He has at last 
discovered, what he should have known 
from the first, that light hath no fellow- 
ship with darkness, and that an honest 
man, bent on good municipal govern- 
ment, is as much out of place among 
existing Tammany sachems and district 
leaders as a Sunday-school superinten- 
dent would be in the councils of Beelze- 
bub. The whole thing was a fraud and 
imposture from the beginning. We do not 
say that Mr. Nixon was a party to the 
attempt to deceive the public. His char- 
acter he has saved at the expense of his 
intelligence. He vowed from the first 
that he would not be a mere figurehead, 
though every one knew he was just that; 
and when even he found out that both 
Croker and the other Tammany mag- 
nates had been playing false with him 
all along, he did the only thing left for 
an honest man to do—openly said that 
an effort had been made to cheat and 
trick him, and that he would have no 
more to Go with an obvious imposition. 

The result is of the highest public 
utility. It leaves Tammany once more 
unmasked. We see it as it is. All the 
hypocritical pretences of change of heart 
and change of method are swept away. 
Mr. Nixon has, in fact, been of signal 
service to the city. It took just his pe- 
culiar combination of qualities to make 
the demonstration which he has now af- 
forded us—namely, the complete demo- 
lition of the one-good-man theory. The 
wayfaring man can now perceive that a 
den of thieves remains a den of thieves 
even if presided over by a saint. Mr. 
Nixon seemed as if designed by a kind 
fate for the very work he has now per- 
formed, Even Croker’s sagacity would 
have had to search long before finding 
another tool so perfectly fitted to his 
hand, Mr. Nixon was solemnly in earnest. 
He really seems to have thought that 
Tammany could be reformed, as the 
Duke of Wellington imagined England 
could be governed, by word of command. 
He had honesty and ability enough to 
admit that reform was necessary, but his 
perceptions were so dull, or his expert- 
ence so slight, that he did not see how 
impossible it was for Tammany to com- 
mit suicide—for a self-reformed Tam- 
many is necessarily a self-killed Tam- 
many. His public utterances about his 
plans and purposes were, in truth, so 
exquisitely grotesque that his good char- 





acter was established by his bad reason- 
ing. As Curran said of an opponent, he 
could not argue so foolishly if his inten- 
tions had not been excellent, and the 
more he showed that his head was dis- 
concerted, the more he convinced you 
that his heart was sincere. 

Well, it is all over now, and a great 
moral lesson has once more been set 
the city. No one, we beg leave to say, 
ought to take it more to heart than Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard. In Mr. Nixon’s fate 
he may see, in little, what his own great 
catastrophe would have been had he suc- 
ceeded as Tammany candidate for Mayor. 
It is transparently clear now that, in 
choosing Mr, Shepard as a nominee, Cro- 
ker was trying to hoodwink the voters 
of this city just as he tried to delude 
them later by the preposterous choice 
of Mr. Nixon as his own successor in 
an office which he had never really ab- 
dicated. He intended, and he almost 
openly plotted, to retain the real con- 
trol of the mayoralty, if Mr. Shepard 
should be elected to it, as truly as it is 
now confessed even by Mr. Nixon that he 
meant to keep his powerful hand on 
Tammany Hall though another man was 
nominally in his seat. We never doubted 
Mr. Shepard’s pure purpose. But what 
does he think now of those suspicions 
of the “sincerity” of the Tammany pro- 
fessions of reform, which he said in his 
canvass, and afterwards in his Atlantic 
review of the election, did so much dis- 
credit to those who entertained them? 
We maintain that the Nixon episode is 
a complete vindication for those per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Shepard who would 
not accept even him at the hands of 
Tammany. There was no real thought of 
reform within the Wigwam. It put for- 
ward a splendid decoy, but what it meant, 
to do with power, once got under false 
pretences, all can now see. With a 
Board of Estimate packed against Mr. 
Shepard, in the event of his success, his 
best exertions would have been in vain, 
and he would have been as openly shorn 
of real power, and as publicly humiliat- 
ed, as Mr. Nixon has been, without that 
gentleman’s resource of a wrathful fling- 
ing back in Tammany’s face of a fraud- 
ulent commission. 

The whole incident is most enlight- 
ening. We shall not again easily give 
credence to those who would persuade 
us that Tammany may rise above its 
source. Based on a theory of co- 
hesion in plunder, it can know no com- 
munity of interest except that of de- 
spoiling the community. Politics is 
only applied human nature, Given the 
character of the men who constitute a 
political organization, and you can tell 
what the character of the organization 
will be. A ruffian is a ruffian still, even 
if he has enriched himself through Tam- 
many and poses as a political leader. 
Mr. Nixon has bitten this truth into the 
public mind most usefully. The imme- 
diate future of Tammany Hall does not 





deeply concern us. Whether Croker 
will be compelled to return to fight for 
his life; whether the anti-Croker re- 
volt will prevail, we do not know, and 
we do not greatly care. The important 
thing is to have the mask of decency 
fall from the sleepless enemy of the 
city, at this stage of a reform Admin- 
istration. One effect must be to multi- 
ply the number of those who will hold 
up Mayor Low’s hands. Another will 
be to increase the tribe of those who are 
convinced that Tammany Hall, as it ex- 
ists to-day, is past praying for political- 
ly, and that the only part of the liturgy 
applicable to it is “the compendious 
forms of the Commination Service.” 


THE STUDY OF ART IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Columbia University makes a signifi- 
cant innovation in detachihg the Schools 
of Architecture and Music, respectively, 
from the faculties of Applied Science and 
of Philosophy. This change, apparently 
dictated by mere convenience of admin- 
istration, is really the first stage in the 
formation of a School of Fine Arts. The 
scheme appropriately originated in the 
School of Music, by whose director, Pro- 
fessor MacDowell, it was presented to 
the governing body. It is probably the 
first time in the history of American 
education that the study of art has had 
full recognition from a university; and 
while Coiumbia has at present, aside 
from the Schools of Architecture and 
Music, chiefly good intentions and high 
ambitions to offer, those who believe that 
art is a proper subject of university 
study will at once welcome this hopeful 
beginning, and watch with keenest in- 
terest the further development of the 
scheme. 

The statement that Columbia occupies 
the position of pioneer in this matter 
will doubtless provoke dissent. Many 
will say that Yale has a _ special Art 
School; that Harvard and Princeton, 
among others, have long offered excel- 
lent courses in the history of the fine 
arts; that the women’s colleges particu- 
larly have always given art a prominent 
place in their curricula. But the aim of 
nearly all these courses has been col- 
legiate or practical. A college may have 
especial facilities for teaching painters 
and sculptors—Yale has—just as it may 
have in its gymnasium especial provi- 
sion for producing swordsmen; but 
either is quite aside from collegiate 
study, properly so called. A college may 
have general informatory courses to 
stimulate an interest in the fine arts, as 
it has similar courses in science and lit- 
erature, but this again is something 
quite different from a university depart- 
ment of art. If the report of the Colum- 
bia Committee on Education and the re- 
cent action of the trustees meant no- 
thing more than this, it would deserve 
only passing comment, but we assume 
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that the University intends, as svon as 
may be, to give to its School of the Fine 
Arts the general relation to its scheme 
of studies which instruction in the fine 
arts holds, for example, in the University 
of Berlin or the schools of Paris. 

As the object of all university instruc- 
tion is research, and as its methods 
are historical or experimental, it must 
be assumed that Columbia Univer- 
sity wishes to produce primarily, not 
artists, but competent historians and 
critics of the arts, Professor MacDowell 
of the Music School does something 
more than produce pianists: he trains 
his students in the theory and history 
of music. So, too, the School of Archi- 
tecture, when it takes its place in the 
new department, must do more than 
train practising architects; it must pro- 
vide for those who wish to learn every- 
thing that is known about the history 
and theory of that subject, as well as its 
relations to general esthetics. 

Of course, study of this kind requires 
great collections of materials. On the 
experimental side, indeed, it is best con- 
ducted in the museums. When the 
French Government decided to train 
students in that concrete knowledge of 
objects of art which we call connois- 
seurship, it set up its school in its great- 
est gallery, the Louvre, from the cura- 
tors of which it largely drew its teach- 
ing force. Unluckily, neither the or- 
ganization nor the personnel of our 
American museums permits of that so- 
lution; but Columbia University is 
fortunate in being in intimate relations 
with the Metropolitan Museum, which 
must be its great storehouse of exam- 
ples. For years Columbia has main- 
tained admirable public lectures at that 
institution—a mutually helpful relation, 
which is susceptible of further develop- 
ment. A university school of art must 
have comprehensive collections of photo- 
graphic and other reproductions illus- 
trating art history. ‘Here Columbia is 
already the fortunate custodian of the 
Avery Architectural Library, which may 
readily be extended to cover tfe entire 
field of the arts. The inevitable disad- 
vantage of such a school Its its distance 
from the great originals. This difficul- 
ty, however, may be measurably sur- 
mounted by a system of fellowships, 
which will permit the best students to 
attend the Continental schools, especial- 
ly the American schools in Athens, 
Rome, and Paris. 

How serious the undertaking is, and 
how different from the mere talk about 
the Correggiosity of Correggio, which 
is often—and properly, perhaps—the 
staple of the popular lecture, has been al- 
ready indicated. But in emphasizing the 
difference between the ideals of univer- 
sity education in art history and theory, 
and those—quite as legitimate in their 
way—of collegiate and popular instruc- 
tion, we have not meant to imply that 
these ideals are in any way incompati- 











ble. The training of connoisseurs and 
art historians should do much to dis- 
seminate information and promote taste 
throughout the land. Such critics are 
the very ones who in the intervals of 
their severer studies should find time 
to show the relation of art appreciation 
to culture and the genuine pleasures of 
life. If the Columbia School of Fine 
Arts only undertook to produce special- 
ists, it would still require no apology; 
for this country is now in the position 
of acquiring art treasures, with few to 
interpret them, of founding great mu- 
seums without competent curators to 
direct them. We need intermediaries 
between ourselves and fhe increasing 
store of masterpieces which we hardly 
have the time or the knowledge to en- 
joy. 

Columbia has ever exalted her civic 
office, and there need be no fear that 
the new school will turn out unservice- 
able pedants. Its students should sup- 
ply us with better professors for the col- 
leges, better critics for the press, better 
curators for the museums, better writers 
and lecturers for the people. It should 
do much to lend a grace to our too ma- 
terial civilization. It is precisely be- 
cause the interest of this educational 
innovation transcends merely academic 
considerations that we welcome it and 
bespeak for it the most generous sup- 
port. 


EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 


The brief autobiographic sketch contrib- 
uted fifteen years ago to the ‘Cyclopadia 
of American Biography’ needs little exten- 
sion to cover the salient incidents in the 
life of Mr. Godkin, who passed away on 
May 20 in Brixham, South Devonshire, Eng- 
land. 


“He was born in Moyne, County Wicklow, 
Ireland, October 2, 1831. His father, [Rev.] 
James, wrote a ‘Religious History of Ire- 
lanl’ (1873). The son was educated at a 
grammar-school near Wakefield, England, 
and at Queen’s College, Belfast, where he 
was graduated in 1851. He was a corre- 
spordent of the London Daily News in Tur- 
key and Russia during the Crimean war, 
1854-’6. In the autumn of 1856 he came to 
the United States, and in the ensuing win- 
ter made a journey on horseback through 
the Southern States, a record of which ap- 
peared in letters to the News. He studiel 
law under David Dudley Field in New York 
city, was admitted to the bar in 1859, prac- 
tised for a few years, and then went to 
Europe, owing to impaired health. He re- 
turned to New York at the close of 1862, 
and was a correspondent of the News and 
an editorial writer for the New York Jimes 
until July, 1865, when he established and 
became editor of the Nation, which in 1566 
passed into the hands of Mr. Godkin and 
two other gentlemen [James Miller McKim 
and Frederick Law Olmsted] as proprietors. 
In 1881, the Nation was made the weekly is- 
sue of the Evening Post, and Mr. Godkin be- 
came one of the editors and proprietors of 
the joint publication. He ig the author of a 
‘History of Hungary, A. D. 300-1850’ (Lon- 
don, 1856), and of the work on ‘Government’ 
in the ‘American Science Series’ (New 
York, 1871).”’ 


In his ‘Random Recollections,’ publish- 
ed in the Evening Post of December 320, 
1899, he might have told of the honor of 
the degree of M.A. conferred by Harvard 
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Uriversity in 1871; of D.C.L. by Oxford in 
1897. It is necessary to add to his published 
writings ‘Reflections and Comments, a se- 
lection from his articles in the 
‘Problems of Modern 


Nation; 
Democracy,’ from 
contributions to the magazines; and ‘Un 

foreseen Tendencies of Democracy,’ Atlantic 
papers. Mr. Godkin was twice married. His 
wife and a son survive bim 


A great journalist has departed. His 
name, absolutely unknown to the American 
public in 1865, blazed up instantly upon the 
appearance of the Nation, at a moment 
when Bennett and Bryant, Greeley and 
Raymond were approaching the end of their 
careers, leaving no successors. He was not 
a great editor in the sense of being an or 
ganizer or manager. The Nation was avow 
edly patterned after the London Npectator ; 
the Evening Post was already tn its ninth 
decade when Mr. Godkin joined Messrs. Carl 
Schurz and Horace White in assuming edi- 
torial direction of it. He had, strictly 
speaking, no business instinct, no faculty 
for details, nor any liking for the task of 
coérdinating the departments of a daily 
newspaper. He was par excellence a leader- 
writer, with an astonishing productiveness, 
and a freshness in handling old themes 
which won even the hardened proof-reader’s 
admiration. The prospectus of the Nation 
laid stress upon the advantages of a weekly 
over a daily newspaper in respect of leisure 
for ascertainment of the facts and delib 
eration in comment; and the argument was 
as incontrovertible in 1881, when Mr. God- 
kin became one of the editors of the Pre- 
ning Post, as it was in 1865. The change 
might not have come about had the Nation 
prospered so as to warrant an enlargement 
of its staff. The strain of writing from 
three to five pages for it weekly was felt 
at last to be too severe as well as too 
unremunerative, in view of the scrutiny to 
which Mr. Godkin was subjected while all 
but single-handed. 


Apart from the resultant greater conspl- 
cuity, the merging of the weekly editor in 
the daily was not a promotion, for the 
Nation had already placed him in the front 
rank of American journalists even during 
the lifetime of the veterans we have men- 
tioned. It was a familiar flattery to have 
his articles made over at a safe interval in 
a metropolitan daily; and in the country at 
large the practice was still more common 
The Nation was eagerly read in every news- 
paper office of importance, and its ideas 
filtered down without acknowledgment 
through a thousand channels. On the other 
hand, in his new position, Mr. Godkin be- 
came inevitably a greater target for cen 
sure and abuse; the more because a New 
York daily must needs come to closer quar- 
ters with local corruption and misrule, and 
its editor be more exposed to pay with his 
person for incurring the wrath of organized 
iniquity. This Mr. Godkin did in his memo- 
rable campaign against Tammany. 

Few Journalists have labored less whose 
writing was of as high a quality as Mr. God- 
kin's. His pen was fluent and ready, but his 
diction never careless; rather it bore at all 
times the marks of training and culture of 


a high order. While able to develop a sub- 


ject at any length, he had extraordinary ap- 
titude for paragraph writing; his touch in 
either case was always light, his matter al- 
ways pithy. His expression was very 4l- 
rect, vigorous, and trenchant; and he had 
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an exceptional gift for descriptive narra- 
tion. His style, indeed, was adequate for 
every use to which he applied it, and pass- 
ed without effort from the journalistic to 
the literary vein, treating nothing that it 
did not adorn. Such adaptability is seldom 
encountered, and perhaps the nearest par- 
allel to his is to be found in the writings 
of Harriet Martineau, long an editorial 
contributor to the Daily News. Mr. God- 
kin’s humor, which 
“‘was ever 

Lance and sword to him, and buckler and helmet,”’ 
perplexed the simple-minded, while it en- 
raged his enemies. Its droll visualizing 
quality lightened every page that he wrote 
for the Nation. On this side he has never 
been surpassed, if approached, and the ef- 
fectiveness of his humor as a _ political 
weapon consisted in the freedom with which 
he directed it against the objects of a sham 
popular and partisan reverence. He owed 
this freedom, undeniably, to the foreign 
birth with which he was constantly re- 
proached; but it was his humor which first 
pierced the glamour and enabled him to see 
men and policies in a dry light. Biting as 
it might be, it was never cynical. His con- 
versation was naturally playful and season- 
ed with a hearty laughter, and his daily 
companionship most delightful. 

As no American could have _ written 
Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ or Gold- 
win Smith’s ‘History of the United States,’ 
so it may be doubted if any native of this 
country could have erected the standard 
of political independence which Mr. God- 
kin set up in the Nation and maintained in 
the Evening Post. He did this, however, 
not as a foreigner, but as an American to 
the core. A utilitarian of the school of 
Bentham, an economist of the school of 
John Stuart Mill, an English Liberal to 
whom America, with all its flagrant incon- 
sistency of slaveholding, was still the hope 
of universal democracy, he cast in his lot 
with us, became a naturalized citizen, took 
an American wife—gave every pledge to the 
land of his adoption except that of being a 
servile follower of party. He brought to 
his high calling sound principles of finance, 
with which he fought the good fight of 
honest money, specie payments, and curren- 
cy reform; of political economy, with which 
he combated protection and its attendant 
corruption; of popular government, which 
stood by him in the removal of the Recon- 
struction scandal; of office as a public trust, 
which made his journal the most potent 
medium for the promotion of civil-service 
reform and the exposure of machine and 
boss government. Nowhere is there such a 
body of useful doctrine for serious-minded 
youth seeking to fit themselves to be “per- 
fect citizens’’ (as was said of the late John 
M. Forbes) as the files of the Nation con- 
tain during Mr. Godkin’s thirty-five years’ 
connection with it. Nowhere can the his- 
torically-minded man more profitably turn 
for light upon our latter-day decadence. 

Many volumes of speeches are compiled, 
but few are read long after their publica- 
tion, and the same oblivion more certainly 
overtakes the political editor’s monument. 
His contention is for the hour; his triumph 
is in his shaping of passing events. Those, 
however, whom curiosity or study leads to 
examine the writings of Mr. Godkin, will 
find them distinguished by a philosophic cast 
not unknown to American oratory before 
the war, but so ominously wanting in the 





legislative debates of the past two decades. 
It may be that Mr. Godkin will be currently 
quoted hereafter no more than Greeley, but 
not for the same reason. His text abounds 
in broad general sentiments and reflections 
such as find corroboration wherever “‘his- 
tory repeats itself,’’ and which in fact have 
in them the essence of prophecy. The num- 
ber of fortunate predictions, both generic 
and specific, was truly notable in Mr. God- 
kin’s case. 

His judgment, as was proper in one whose 
function was criticism, was as rare a facul- 
ty as any that he possessed. Applied to 
public characters, it was almost unerring; 
and to measures, seldom at fault. To say 
that it was wholly unaffected by the heat of 
controversy, or was free from occasional ex- 
cess or unfairness, would be an unnatural 
claim. But time itself has already ap- 
proved the more significant estimates placed 
by him upon the men of his day; and where 
the legend is more lenient, it will be found 
that the popular memory is defective. The 
application of his judgment to causes was, 
it is needless to remark, purely ethical, and 
divorced from considerations of the winning 
or the losing side., Sed victa Catoni was 
honor enough for him. Yet when one enu- 
merates all the crazes past, all the dangers 
averted, and all the advances won in the 
struggle for good government on this con- 
tinent, Mr.Godkin’s mental balance is clear- 
ly apparent to those who remember his at- 
titude towards each. And if we extend our 
consideration to foreign affairs, we can but 
admire his treatment of them in former 
years, when he followed them more closely 
and ‘‘saw what he foresaw.’’ In this de- 
partment his superiority was preéminent. 
In domestic affairs his judgment reposed 
on faith in the American character and in 
the ultimate sanity of democracy. If it 
was often disappointed, it was often glo- 
riously vindicated. 

There was occasion enough for melan- 
choly in retrospect. Specific reforms with 
a definite aim in view attainable by legis- 
lation may reach a happy conclusion. Such 
was the fate of the anti-slavery agitation, 
and those who began it lived to see the 
fruit thereof. Their active labors lasted, 
including the civil war, but thirty-five years 
—little more than a generation. For pre- 
cisely the same term Mr. Godkin strove 
—above all—to create a spirit of indepen- 
dence of party and to abolish the spdils 
system of government. The task was more 
difficult than the destruction of slavery. 
He witnessed a beginning of civil-service 
reform in the national domain and in one 
or two States; yet witnessed a ceaseless 
attack upon it in all, an evasion of it 
where possible, a betrayal of it by a Presi- 
dent committed to the support of it—amid 
the general apathy of the people at large. 
He saw, at the Presidential election of 1896, 
party ascendency secured by pledges, made 
to be broken, which for the moment con- 
founded party lines, He saw the Demo- 
cratic party manifest at one time a mi- 
raculous power of self-regeneration, only to 
sink back into the deepest of its abysses; 
the Republican party all the while stolidly 
implacable towards its come-outers for con- 
science’ sake. Worse yet, he saw public 
men of both parties involved in a repudia- 
tion of the fundamental maxims of our re- 
publican experiment, and the conversion of 
a self-contained, peaceful, industrious de- 





mocra.y into an earth-hungry belligerent, 
seeking points of hostile contact w‘th the 
most warlike monarchies. 


“He grew old in an age he condemned, 
Felt the dissolving throes 
Of a social order he loved, 
And, like the Theban seer, 
Died in his enemies’ day.” 

It testifies to the fibre of a moralist whom 
the infirmity of age was consciously draw- 
ing from the scene, that he was neither 
soured nor dejected by such a prospect. It 
was in Mr. Godkin’s mind to strive to the 
end. His formal retirement, however, from 
the Evening Post was none too soon for his 
failing strength of body. Though he re- 
covered, beyond all expectations, from an 
apoplectic stroke incurred on February 4, 
1900, and continued to write at intervals 
for this journai during another twelve- 
month, he could not complete the revision 
of his Reminiscences, for which many pub- 
lishers had besought him, and we shall nev- 
er have his own summing up of his life- 
work—wherein it satisfied him to remem- 
ber, where haply it fell short in method, 
manner, or temper, what title it gave him 
to good fame and lasting human gratitude. 
Some who first heard his trumpet-call and 
have had their spiritual natures determined 
by his lofty and disinterested teaching—call 
it preaching, if you will, and his press a re- 
ligious press—have recently publicly con- 
fessed their indebtedness. More will be 
moved to do so now; and more still, alas!— 
a multitude—will never know what bene- 
faction they have received from his hand, 
who moulded for good the generation from 
which they sprung. 








CARMONTELLE’S PORTRAITS. 


PaRIS, May 7, 1902. 

A new volume has been added to the 
magnificent catalogue of the works of art of 
the Musée Condé at Chantilly. The two 
first volumes contained a full description, 
with many admirable photo-engravings, of 
the pictures of Chantilly; the third volume 
was entirely filled with reproductions and 
descriptions of the famous “Horw’”’ of the 
Duke de Berry. M. Gruyer, the curator 
of the artistic department of the Chantilly 
collections, now gives a sequel to his great 
work in a volume entirely dedicated to 
the portraits of Carmontelle. 

Carmontelle’s name is not much known 
out of France, or even in France beyond 
a small circle of amateurs. M. Gruyer’s 
volume opens with a very interesting biog- 
raphy of this portrait-painter. Carmon- 
telle did not begin life as a painter; he 
had literary pretensions. He composed, un- 
der the name of ‘Proverbes,”’ society plays 
which generally ended with a proverb. 
Grimm says of him in his correspondence: 
“Our friend Carmontelle furnishes plays as 
a pastry-cook furnishes cakes; the moral 
character of a proverb furnishes a theme 
for theatrical action which is represented 
at once as an impromptu. It is for the 
spectator to find the proverb at the end of 
the play.’’ Madame de Genlis took the trou- 
ble to write a notice of the ‘Proverbes’ on 
their publication in three volumes. 

Carmontelle was the manager of his own 
little plays, designed the costumes, made 
the decorations. He was thus led to make 
rapid portraits of the actors, and nature 
had given him an extraordinary faculty 
of obtaining a perfect likeness. He had 
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not the education of an artist; he rarely 
paints his actors otherwise than in profile, 
but his profiles have the undeniable charac- 
ter of life. His color (he painted in water- 
color) is extremely agreeable, and his por- 
traits are real historical documents. Grimm 
wrote, on the Ist of May, 1763, in a letter: 


“M. de Carmontelle has for several years 
made a series of portraits in water-color. 
He has a singular talent for catching the 
air, the attitude, the character of a face. 
It happens to me every day to recog: 
nize in the world people whom I have seen 
only in these collections. These portraits 
he makes in a couple of hours with 
surprising rapidity. Carmontelle has thus 


succeeded in taking the portraits of all the ! 


ladies in Paris, with their consent. His 
collections, which he increases every day, 
give also an idea of the variety of condi- 
tions of men and women of all ranks, from 
the Dauphin to the frotteur of Saint-Cloud. 


M. de Carmontelle was born on the 15th 
of August, 1717. His real name was Louis 
Carrogis. His father was a shoemaker. 
We know nothing of his education or of 
his early years. He was thirty-nine years 
old at the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War; and M. de Pons-Saint-Maurice, the 
governor of the Duke de Chartres, who was 
in command of the regiment of Orléans 
Dragoons, took him with him to West- 
phalia. There is in the library at Chantilly 
a manuscript, written by a certain Cheva- 
lier de Lédans, in which we may read: “‘Car- 
montelle’s whole military merit consisted 
in drawing plans with the greatest perfec- 
tion, incarving very dexterously his general’s 
fowl, and in making caricatures of all the 
dragonaille of the army.” After the war, 
thanks to the protection of M. de Pons, he 
was admitted into the household of the 
Duke d’Orléans (the grandfather of King 
Louis-Philippe), as reader to the Duke de 
Chartres. “This function,”’ says Madame 
de Genlis, “though honorable, was rather 
inferior, as it did not give him the right to 
take his meals with the princes, even in 
the country; but M. Carmontelle was soon 
particularly noticed, not only by the Prince, 
but by all the amiable and clever people 
who used to go to Villers-Cotterets [coun- 
tryplace of the Orléans family]. He hadmuch 
information, much reserve without embar- 
rassment, an amiable gayety.”” Carmontelle 
amused the society at Villers-Cotterets 
with his ‘‘Proverbes.”” He was an excellent 
actor. He was allowed every evening to 
join the general circle, and to take ices with 
the Prince and the members of his court. 
He made portraits of all the visitors, and 
often gave them copies, but kept the origi- 
nals for his own collection. 

The Duke d’Orléans, whom he served for 
twenty-five years, died in 1785, but he re- 
mained in the service of the Duke de Char- 
tres, who became Duke d’Orléans in his 
turn. The history of the new Duke is well 
known; he threw himself into the Revolu- 
tionary movement and became Philippe-fga- 
lité, but could not avoid the guillotine. Car- 
,montelle was ignored during the Revolu- 
tionary crisis. He had no enemies; he was 
allowed to end his life in obscurity, and he 
died in Paris on the 26th of December, 1806, 
at the age of eighty-nine. After his death, 
there was a sale of his pictures. We read in 
the catalogue of this sale: ‘There is an 
interesting item in M. de Carmontelle’s pro- 
ductions, namely, his collection of 750 princes 
and seigneurs, princesses and titled ladies, 
ministers, soldiers, lawyers, ecclesiastics, 
scientific men, and illustrious personages 





of the reign of Louis XV., colored @ la 
gouache from nature, on a scale of eight by 
nine inches.”” The Government did not buy 
this collection, and it was bought by the 
Chevalier Richard de Lédans, a retired offi- 
cer, who had been a friend of Carmontelle 
and of many of the personages of the cullec- 
tion. He had to borrow money for his pur- 
chase. He hoped to sell the whole collec- 
tion to Talleyrand, but his offers were re- 
fused, and he was obliged to sell the col- 
lection piecemeal to various families. Af- 
ter this amputation, there remained in his 
hands 635 portraits, which he classified in 
thirteen parts. 

The Chevalier de Lédans died in 1816. At 
his sale, all these portraits were bought by 
M. de la Mésangére. La Mésangére, born 
at Baugé on the 23d of June, 1741, was or- 
dained a priest, and became a _ professor 
of literature at LaFléche. In 1799 he became 
the editor of the Journal des Dames et des 
Modes. This journal had many colored il- 
lustrations, and is still valued on their ac- 
count by  bibliophilists. La Mésangére 
took good care of Carmontelle’s portraits. 
He had them mounted in passepartout, 
their present condition, and, with the aid 
of the notes left by Lédans, he inseribed 
under them the names of the various per- 
sonages. La Mésangére died in Paris on 
the 25th of February, 1831. Number 304 of 
the catalogue of his sale bears this men- 
tion: ‘A collection consisting of five hun- 
dred and twenty portraits drawn and col- 
ored by Carmontelle. They represent all 
the family of the ancient house of Orléans, 
the persons attached to that house, the 
gentlemen of that time, etc.’’ They were 
bought in by the Duff-Gordon Duffs, and 
were kept in their family. They left Scot- 
land in 1877 for Chantilly. The Duke 
d’Aumale bought them from Major Lachlan 
Duff-Gordon Duff of Drummuir, Keith, for 
the sum of £4,500, through Colnaghi in 
London. The Duke d’Aumale was already 
in possession of a few of Carmontelle’s por- 
traits which he had bought on various oc- 
casions. He added them to those which 
had been so long in Scotland. The whole 
series, 480 in number, is now kept in ten 
great volumes carefully bound. M. Gruyer 
justly says that in these volumes the eigh- 
teenth century lives again, in its second 
half, ‘‘with all its elegances and with some 
of its trivialities.” 

It was not an easy task to describe this 
collection. M. Gruyer had to make a classi- 
fication. There is, in his work, a succes- 
sion of groups, forming as many chapters. 
First come the princes and princesses of 
the royal house of France; the Dauphin, 
son of Louis XV.; the Duke d'Orléans, 
the Duke and Duchess of Chartres, the 
Prince de Condé; Mademoisel'e, sister of 
Louise Philippe, the first of that name; 
Duke d'Orléans, grandfather of King 
Louis-Philippe; the Duke de Penthiévre, 
the Princess de Lamballe, etc. Next in 
order come the princes and princesses 
of foreign sovereign houses, among whom 
are to be noticed the princesses of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, who were particular favorites 
of Queen Marie Antoinette. As Carmon- 


telle be-onged to the household of the Duke 
d'Orléans, he took most of his models from 
this household, not only among the gentle- 
men and ladies, but also among the most 
humble followers of the little court of the 
Palais-Royal, of Saint-Cloud, and of Vil- 
Among the ladies, we may 


lers-Cotterets. 





cite the Countess of Polignac, the Mar- 
chioness du Crest, the handsome Madame de 
Séran, who was much admired by Louis | 
XV., but whose reputation almost remained 
unimpeachable. Carmontelle did not forget 
the military friends whom he had made tn 
the campaign in Westphalia, and we find 
them all in his collection, along with some 
distinguished men whom he 
wards. 


knew after- 
But the most brilliant part of the 
collection consists of the portraits of th 
great ladies of the time, some of whom 
had a great reputation for beauty, such as 
the Duchess of Chevreuse, the Countess of 
Egmont, the Countess of Boufflers, etc. Cer- 
tain others were yictims of the 
tion, and won admiration by their 
death, such as the Duchess de Gramont, 
the Duchess de Lauzun, the Marchioness du 
Plessis-Belliévre. 

I cannot cite here the names of all the 
personages whose physiognomies Carmon- 
telle preserved for us—diplomats, church- 


Revolu 
heroic 


men, philosophers, men of letters, musi- 
cians, actors and actresses, financiers. M. 
Gruyer has added notes to his descrip- 
tion of the portraits which are very de- 
tailed, and give real historical value to 


his magnificent work. 


Corresp mdencee. 





OUTLINE CATALOGUE 


PAINTINGS. 


OF EARLY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Referring to the very interesting ar- 
ticle “A Library of Art Reproductions” 
(Nation, April 24, p. 321), I beg leave to 
state in your columns that I have been en- 
gaged for some time in preparing an illus- 
trated index of ancient pictures 
Picturarum Concilio Tridentino Antiquior- 
um’). The first quarto volume, containing 
2,000 outlines, chiefly from little-known 
paintings, and costing only 12 francs ($2.40), 
is to appear in 1903. Although possessing 
much available material, I should be great- 
ly obliged for the loan of good photographs 
from ancient paintings in American mu- 
seums and private collections, and would 
return them, duly registered, to the owners, 
less than three weeks after reception. 
Paintings later than 1550 do not fall within 
the scope of my present work. 

Faithfully yours, SALOMON REINACH. 


Muste pe Saint GeRMAIN-EN-LayY®s, May 6, lvoe 


(‘Corpus 


FOGG MUSEUM ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In connection with your article of 
April 24, entitled “A Reference Library of 
Art Reproductions,” and the communication 
of your issue of May 8 on the same sub- 
ject, it seems worth while to call the at- 
tention of your readers to the collection of 
photographs of works of art which forms, 
perhaps, the most important part of the 
equipment of the Fogg Museum of Art at 
Harvard University, inasmuch as this col- 
lection offers an opportunity for the sys- 
tematic comparative study of the history 
and principles of art, of which the public 
appears not yet fully aware. It was begun 
in the year 1895, and was, I believe, the 
first extended collection brought together 
for this purpose. It has, moreover, served 
as a model for others formed since that 
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time, such as the one in the Boston Public 
Library. There are embraced in this illus- 
trations of works of art of all periods and 
of all countries, and it already numbers 
over 30,000 photographs, which are freely 
accessible, not only to students of Harvard 
University, but also to the general public. 
They are arranged in the cases according to 
periods and countries, with subdivisions 
into painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and are carefully cross-catalogued accord- 
ing to periods, artists, places, and subjects; 
so that a complete series of the available 
photographs illustrating any phase of the 
development of the fine arts which a stu- 
dent may wish to examine, may be had at 
a moment’s notice. 

That such an opportunity exists for prac- 
tically first-hand (photographs are authen- 
tic so far as they go) study of great works 
of art, ought, I think, to be more widely 
known.—Very truly yours, 

ARTHUR POPE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 13, 1902, 





MILTON’S IAMBIC TRIMETER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 

Sir: Your reviewer of Mr. Bridges’s 
book on Prosody seems to think that Mil- 
ton’s use of the iambic trimeter, or alexan- 
drine without the medial cz#sura, in place of 
the ordinary alexandrine, was an innovation 
or experiment. It was common enough 
long before Milton’s time. In the firct 
canto of the ‘Faerie Queene’ there are eight 
alexandrines like this: 

“Upon his foe a dragon horrible and stearne,’’ 
or, with the diiambus: 


“That soone to loose her wicked bands did her 


constraine.”’ 
There are others where the natural pause 
and the diwresis disagree, as— 


“The fearfulle dwarfe; ‘This is no place for living 
men’ ’'; 


which also has the diiambic structure. 

In fact, the free handling of the alex- 
andrine goes very far back. In the ‘Poema 
Morale’ (about 1200), which consists of mix- 
ed alexandrines and fourteeners, we find 
such lines as 


‘“‘Werse he doth his gode wines than his flendes— 
And al tho the aniwise deuel iquemde’’; 


which are ditrochaic. 
Wma. HAND BROWNE. 


[Our review said: “It might be con- 
celvable that Milton wrote this kind of 
line unconsciously, as a spontaneous 
variant on the alexandrine, having hit it 
off by ear and repeating it from vunre- 
flecting liking for it.” 

Any poet writing free alexandrines 
(Spenser, for instance, as Dr. Browne 
points out) would naturally be prone so 
to form such a variant occasionally— 
likely to do so often. Many before Mil- 
ton and more since have made such lines. 
This the reviewer assumed as obvious. 

The point about Mr. Bridges's presen- 
tation of his scrutiny of Milton’s verse is 
his apparent claim (page 39, as quoted in 
the review, and the word “always” page 
40, line 4) that most of Milton’s twelve- 
syllable verses are of this cast. There is 
much difference between writing numer- 
ous free alexandrines,manyof which run 
into this variant, and creating twelve- 
syllable lines a noticeable proportion: of 





which are apparent accentual iambic 
trimeters. Mr. Bridges seems to imply 
that he has found something like this in 
Milton. 

To settle this matter it would be nec- 
essary to scan each of Milton’s twelve- 
syllable lines and ascertain in what pro- 
portion of all are those of the iambic- 
trimeter form; to make a similar study 
of the alexandrines of a long series of 
English poets, from early times to the 
present; and to compare the average pro- 
portion with that found for Milton. 
Without making such an investigation, 
and accepting Mr. Bridges’s statements 
as they stand, it seems to us not unlikely 
that Milton may have been more influ- 
enced by his classical studies than by 
English tradition—Ep. NatIon.] 





A BRITISH ACADEMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR: A reference to an early ‘British 
Academy” is to be found in a letter from 
John Evelyn to Sir Peter Wyche, written in 
1665. In that year, Wyche, whose diversi- 
fied talents had won him a reputation as 
diplomat, geographical writer, and linguist, 
was appointed, by the Royal Society, chair- 
man of a committee to consider the im- 
provement of the English tongue, and on 
this occasion Evelyn addressed him, at some 
length and, we infer, by request, upon the 
subject; prefacing his remarks with the 
regret that, to his ‘‘owne misfortune” and 
“greate infelicity,’’ he should be prevented, 
by public duties, from attending the meet- 
ings of the Society on Tuesday afternoons. 

Evelyn, in his letter, finds the changes in 
the English tongue to have been brought 
about through the following causes: ‘‘Vic- 
tories, Plantations, Frontieres, Staples of 
Com’erce, Pedantry of Schooles, Affectation 
of Travellers, Translations, Fancy and style 
of Court, Vernility & mincing of Citizens, 
Pupils, Political Remonstrances, Theatres, 
Shopps, &c.’’; and he essays the difficult task 
of reform in the twelve following proposi- 
tions: 

1. I would therefore humbly propose that 
there might first be compil’d a Gram’ar for the 
Precepts; which . . . might onely insist on 
the Rules, the sole meanes to render it a learn- 
ed & learnable tongue. 

2. That with this a more certaine Orthog- 
graphy were introduc’d, as by leaving out su- 
pertiuous letters, &c.: such as o in Woomen, 
People; u in Honour . &e. 

3. That there might be invented some new 
Periods and Accents, besides such as our 
Gram'arians & Critics use, to assist, inspirit, 
and modifie the Pronunciation of Sentences... . 

4. To this might follow a Lexicon or Col- 
lection of all the pure English-Words by them- 
selves; then those which are derivative 
then, the symbolical; so as no innovation might 
be us’d or favour’d; at least till there should 
arise some necessity of providing a new Edi- 
tion, & of amplifying the old upon mature ad- 
vice, 

5. That in order to this, some one were ap- 
pointed to collect all the technical Words. . . 

6. That things difficult to be translated or 
express'd were better interpreted than 
as we find them in Dictionaries. 

. That a full Catalogue of exotic Words, wack 
as are daily minted by our Logodedali, were 
exhibited. . 

8. Previous to this it would be enquir’d 
what particular Dialects, Idiomes, and Proverbs 
were in use in every several Country of Eng- 





land, for the Words of the present age being 
properly the Vernacula, or Classic rather, special 
reguard is to be had of them. 

9. And happly it were not amiss, that we 
had a Collection of the most quaint and Court- 
ly expressions, by way of Florilegiwm. 

10. And since there is likewise a manifest 
rotation and circling of Words, which goe in 
and out like the mode and fashion; Bookes would 
be consulted for the reduction of some of the 
old layd-aside words and expressions had for- 
merly in deliciis. 

11. Something might likewise be well trans- 
lated out of the best Orators & Poets, Greek 
and Latin, and even out of the Moderne Lan- 
guages. 

12. Finaly. There must be a stock of reputation 
gain'd by some publiq writings and compositions of 
the Members of this Assembly, so that cthers may 
not thinke it dishonor to come under the t- st, or ac- 
cept them for judges and approbators; And if the 
designe were arriv'd thus far, I conceive a very 
small matter would dispatch the art of Rhetoric, 
which tre French propos’d as one of the first things 
they reco’ mended to their late Academitians. 


Very truly yours, 
HENRIETTA R, PALMER. 
PROVIDENCE, May 15, 1962. 





“AMERICA.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As somewhat germane to the cita- 
tions which Mr. Albert Matthews adduces 
and publishes in your issue of May 1, to 
show the phases through which the term 
“The States,” as applied to our country, 
has gone, permit me to mention a curi- 
ous custom prevailing in Nantucket, at 
least among the older natives of that isl- 
and. They speak of the continental por- 
tion of the United States as America. When 
there I was told that on a fair day one 
could see America; that, consequent upon 
the decadence of the whale fishery and the 
loss thereby of population, many vacant 
houses had been placed on gundalows and 
towed over to America; and taking the 
steamer for Hyannis was quite generally 
spoken of as going to America. Perhaps 
this custom arose from the prudent neu- 
trality of the islanders during the Revolu- 
tionary war. JOHN JAMESON. 

Wopurn, Mass., May 14, 1902. 


SHAKSPERE’S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
TORTURE BY WATER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THR NATION: 


Str: Shakspere gives a very adequate 
description of the sensations which must 
be experienced by a victim of the water 
torture, in ‘‘King Richard the Third,” Act 
I., Scene III: 


Clarence, “As we pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloucester stumbled; ‘and, in fall- 


ing, 

Struck ~ that thought to stay him, over-board, 
Into the bem armen 3 billows of the main. 
O Lord! methought what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 
hes hat parse of ugly death within mine eyes! 

. and often’ did I strive 
To yield the ghost; “but still the envious flood 
Stopt in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the em mpty, vast, and wandering air; 
But smothered it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it to the sea.” 


Yours truly, 
BERTRAND SHADWELL. 
CHICAGO, May 18, 1902, 


RATLINGS IDENTIFIED. 
To THB EDITOR OF THB NATION: 
Referring to my note in the Nation 


SIR: 
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of March 27, and in Notes and Queries of 
April 12 anent the word ratlings (rattlings), 
a writer in Notes and Queries for May 3 
gives what seems to be the origin of this 
obscure word; he identifies it with raddlings, 
a term still in common use in Somerset, 
England (cp. ‘West Somerset Word-Book,’ 
p. 669). The verb raddle means to inter- 
weave rough brushwood; for instance, a 
hedge made with roughly interwoven un- 
trimmed sticks, he says, is raddied, and the 
material which would otherwise go _ for 
kindling and be tied up in bundles is, when 
so used, called raddling. Raddles are small 
wood or sticks split like laths; whence 
railings meaning ‘kindling.’ 
CHARLES BUNDY WILSON. 

Iowa Crry, Iowa, May 16, 1902. 


Notes. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to pub- 
lish ‘Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic,’ 
by Henry Austin Clapp; ‘Lee at Appomat- 
tox, and Other Papers,’ by Charles Francis 
Adams; ‘Charles Eliot, Landscape Archi- 
tect’; ‘The Literature of American His- 
tory,’ edited by J. N..Larned (an expert 
judgment of all books on this subject); 
‘Poems of Edward Rowland Sill,’ in a limit- 
ed edition; a Life of Longfellow, in the 
American Men of Letters Series, by T. W. 
Higginson; ‘September Days on Nantuck- 
et,’ by William Root Bliss; ‘The Desert and 
the Sown,’ by Mary Hallock Foote; and 
Fielding’s ‘Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon.’ 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, are pre- 
paring a novel sort of “Familiar Quota- 
tions,” namely, ‘An Index to Recitations, 
Readings, and Dialogues,’ by title, author, 
and first lines. The volume may prove 
considerable in bulk—some 800 pages. 

“Our Annual Execution,” “a forgotten 
essay by William Makepeace Thackeray,” 
from Fraser’s Magazine, together with a 
critical review from the same periodical, 
“A Word on the Animals.”’ will be publish- 
ed by H. W. Fisher & Co., Philadelphia, 
who call in the Merrymount Press for a 
limited edition. 

Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia, will bring 
out directly ‘In Quest of the Quaint’ (in 
Canada), by Miss Eliza B. Chase, and a 
list of ‘Quaker Arrivals in Philadelphia, 
1682-1750,’ compiled from the records of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends 
by Albert Cook Myers. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. have nearly ready 
‘Home Thoughts, Second Series.’ 

Additional announcements from John 
Lane are ‘An English Girl in Paris’ and ‘In 
a Tuscan Garden.’ 

All who have learned anything of the life 
of St. Francis are in a degree Franciscans, 
so that Montgomery Carmichael’s ‘The Lady 
Poverty, a XIII. Century Allegory,’ should 
not lack readers. The book Is a translation 
,of the Franciscan tract the ‘Sacrum Com- 
mercium,’ “an allegory simple in form and 
charming in conception, telling how St. 
Francis wooed and won that most difficult of 
all Brides, my Lady Poverty.’’ The little book 
is daintily made by John Murray (New 
York: Tennant & Ward), contains notes 
on the history and transmission of the text, 
a chapter on the “Significance of Spiritual 
Poverty,”’ by Father Cuthbert, and, as fron- 
tispiece, an excellent reproduction of Giot- 
to’s great allegorical painting at Assisi— 








“The Espousals of St. Francis to the Lady 
Poverty.” 

The De La More Press of London sends 
us a very handsomely printed small quar- 
to volume entitled, ‘Siena: Its Architecture 
and Art.’ The author, Gilbert Hastings, 
offers no preface to his little work, but 
begins at once with an introduction of thir- 
teen pages, dealing in a general way with 
the relations of Siena to the art world of 
Italy, with a few words of sympathetic de- 
scription of the city itself and its remark- 
able, even unparalleled, topographical po- 
sition on a “series of ridges all radiating 
from the central Castelvecchio,”’ with ‘all 
the buildings of importance . . . situated 
along the crests of these ridges and round 
their meeting-point.”” The division of the 
book proper is, then, simply enough, into 
two chapters, one of which has the title 
“Architecture” and fs illustrated by seven 
photographs of well-known buildings of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance with their 
details, while the other, chapter iii., has 
the oddly exclusive title ‘‘Art,’’ and is de- 
voted to painting alone, and illustrated by 
six photographic illustrations. This no- 
menclature reminds one of the curious old 
fashion prevalent in our American cities 
twenty years ago, but which we had sup- 
posed was abandoned even there—the odd 
way of speaking of the artist as if he were 
always a painter, and of the painter, por- 
traitist or landscapist, as if he alone were 
the artist. A brief bibliography is added 
by Mr. Hastings, and there is an index 
which occupies two pages and may prove to 
be sufficiently full for this very small but 
interesting and sympathetic treatise. 

That very successful writer of brief as- 
tronomical monographs in understandable 
form, Mr. W. T. Lynn, formerly of the staff 
of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
has just issued the tenth edition revised of 
his ‘Remarkable Comets,’ being a survey of 
the most interesting facts in the history of 
cometary astronomy (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Company). It is simply a 
handy work of reference to comets that 
may be considered remarkable either for 
their brilliant appearance, their periodic 
returns, or for any other circumstance re- 
specting them. Of comets due the present 
year, none are expected to be sensational 
in their advent. One was originally dis- 
covered by the late M. Tempel at Mar- 
seilles in 1869, and rediscovered at its sec- 
ond subsequent return in 1880 by Swift, then 
of Rochester, whose name the comet has 
ever since carried. It is a shy body, hav- 
ing dodged the comet-hunters at half its 
returns, but there is hope of its being 
caught again this coming autumn. Another 
comet due this year, though unfavorably 
circumstanced for observation, is one long 
known as Lexell’s lost eomet, which Mr. 
Lynn characterizes as ‘a truly unfortu- 
nate body from the way in which its mo- 
tions were disturbed by the giant planet 
Jupiter.’ Messier at Paris first discovered 
it in 1770. Its orbit was elliptical with a 
period of about five and a half years, but 
the powerful attraction of this planet has 
4ince completely changed its path into one 
of seven years’ duration. 

The Bibliophile Society of Boston has 
issued two volumes out of nine in an edi- 
tion of the Odes and Epodes of Horace, 
edited by its own members, and sumptu- 








ously printed at the Riverside Press in 
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Cambridge. Mr. Howard Pyle has furnished 
the embellishment; Prof. Clement Lawrence 
Smith has edited and annotated the text. 
Translations face the original; some from 
the pens of members. One volume will be 
occupied with bibliography alone, and will 
be illustrated by facsimile reproductions 
from the British Museum MS., the editio 
princepa and other early editions. We 
might dwell on this undertaking, which is 
a labor of love, but the limited edition ts, 
with a few exceptions, procurable only by 
members of the Society. One set is to be 
auctioned off here and another fn Boston. 

The ‘Selected Essays and Addresses’ by 
Sir James Paget, edited by Stephen Paget 
(Longmans), form a fitting supplement to 
the Life of Paget noticed in these columns 
last month, and sustain the opinion there 
expressed as to the broad intelligence of 
the writer; his wholesome sanity of thought 
and judgment; his simple, lucid, and effec- 
tive style. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
various papers at length, inasmuch as they 
are mainly republications of medical arti- 
cles, and addresses delivered many yeara 
ago. Some of them are quite technical, but 
all are of lasting value. Those of greatest 
general interest are the Hunterian Oration 
of 1877; “The History of the Discovery of 
Anwstheties,’’ 1879; ‘‘Theology and Science,” 
1880; “‘The Contrast of Temperance with 
Abstinence,"” 1881; “National Health and 
National Work,” 1884; “Errors in the Chro- 
nometry of Life,’ 1891; and ‘“‘The Use of the 
Will for Health,” 1891. The appreciative 
account of John Hunter, with whose aims 
and methods Paget was bound to be a sym 
pathizer, gives an impressive picture of 
a wonderful character. The essays on 
“Animal Experimentation,” on “Theology 
and Science’ and “National Health and 
National Work” are liberal and intelli- 
gent in motive and instructive in detail. 
A short essay on “The Use of the Will for 
Health” is a lay sermon of wide application, 
and reflects the energy and fine purpose of 
its author. Another essay, on ‘‘Elemental 
Pathology,’’ deals with diseases of plants, 
and while it describes little that Is strictly 
new, the application to clinical pathology 
is valuable and suggestive. 

Recently the firm of Julius Groos of Hei 
delberg (New York: Brentano's) has added 
to its well-known series of conversation 
grammars several dealing with Oriental lan 
guages. That especially of the modern book 
Arabic by Harder was a real contribution 
to Semitic linguistics. The last to appear is 
a modern Persian grammar by W. St. Clair 
Tisdall, which, if not so sclentific and thor- 
ough as Harder, can yet be very fairly com 
mended. It is strictly of modern Persian, 
colloquial and written, has an adequate 
collection of exercises, eighty pages of neat- 
ly lithographed reading-book, a full English 
Persian vocabulary, and over twenty pages 
of lithographed Persian letters. There is 
no other book at all like it, and, withia its 
limits, it should prove most useful Mr 
St. Clair-Tisdall's knowledge of Persian is 
undoubted. Over his Persian book on the 
sources of Islam, it may be remembered, 
there was an interesting tilt in the None 
teenth Century rather more than a year ago 
between Sir William Muir and Moulvie Ra 
fiiddin Ahmad. 


From Brentano's, also (still by way of 
Heidelberg), we receive a ‘Portuguese Con- 
versation-Grammar’ by G. L. Kordgien and 
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E. Kunow. It is one of a series composed on 
the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer method, which is not 
markedly distinguished from many another. 
Those who must depend upon themselves for 
instruction in a language easy to read but 
difficult to speak and to pronounce, will find 
this manual adequate within the capacity of 
such helps. Some reading exercises are ap- 
pended, and an English-Portuguese vocabu- 
lary. The inside of the covers has been uti- 
lized for maps showing the domain of spok- 
en Portuguese, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
South America—the most considerable re- 
mains of former ‘‘sea-power,” and a by- 
product of it that must appear relatively 
contemptible to Capt. Mahan and his disci- 
ples. 

Alfieri & Lacroix, Milan, are issuing the 
“Divina Commedia” in a sort of double post- 
card series (ten to an envelope when not 
folded), engrossed in monkish fashion, with 
rubricated initials and illuminated design 
for each canto. The idea is Attilio Razzo- 
lini’s, and it has been beautifully carried 
out; but the close-packed lines in hair-line 
letter forbid continuous reading. 

The historical manuscripts of the May 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library re- 
fer mainly to the Jackson-Adams campaign 
of 1828, the most interesting being one from 
Henry Clay, written after the election. He 
regards the result as adverse “to the cause 
of human freedom,” and is unable to view 
it “under any aspect whatever without aw- 
ful apprehensions. Still, we have yet our 
liberty. And it should be our aim, by the 
«xeition of all our energies, to preserve it, 
and to destroy the pernicious influence of 
the example which a majority of our coun- 
trymen have passionately and thoughtless- 
ly established. For myself I desire life no 
longer than I possess liberty.’’ George M. 
Dallas, on the other hand, writing in Au- 
gust, 1828, is confident that Jackson will 
succeed because “‘our democrats—and with 
them at least one-fifth of the federalists— 
are convinced that corruption was at work 
in the election of Mr. Adams, and nothing 
would bribe them to endure it.’’ He refers 
to the perfect organization of the Federal 
party in Pennsylvania, and asserts that “‘it 
is the nature of our’s to submit to very lit- 
tle organization, but to accomplish a great 
deal, apparently, through the exercise of 
individual and independent effort.” 


The Quarterly Statement for April of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund contains a con- 
tribution to the controverted question of 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre by Sir 
C. W. Wilson. His conclusion is that the 
name is derived from a “local legend which 
connected it with a skull, possibly that of 
Adam, as all the early Christian Fathers 
who mention the subject assert,” and that 
the theories which identify “the place of 
a skull’ with a public place of execution, 
or with a spot which resembled a skull, 
“are of later growth and probably of West- 
ern origin.” Col. C. R. Conder treats of the 
Hebrew weights and measures, and there 
are the usual reports on excavations and 
inscriptions, and some observations on the 
seasonal and annual variations in the level 
of the Dead Sea. Attention is called to the 
rifling of tombs and ransacking of ancient 
mounds near Hebron by the fellahin, with 
such deplorable results that the whole dis- 
trict has been archmologically ruined. 
There are indications that this evil is 
spreading. 





The Dfsuns, a forest people of North 
Borneo, as described in the Spectator by 
Mr. Hugh Clifford, the late Governor of that 
territory, furnish a most perplexing enigma 
for anthropological science to solve. Down- 
trodden for ages, they have that “peculiar 
expression, at once patient, fearful, and ut- 
terly despondent, which belongs to the lost 
races,” and in habits and manner are near- 
ly at the lowest level of humanity. At en- 
mity with all men, they kill for the mere 
love of bloodshed, and the roof-trees of 
their cubicles “fairly groan under their 
loads of dried human skulls.” “It is curi- 
ous,”” remarks Mr. Clifford in this connec- 
tion, “that Borneo, which, for a tropical 
country, is singularly free from the more 
savage of the beasts, should produce more 
men instinct with this wanton homicidal 
mania than any other place of its size in 
the world.’”’ Yet, though hopelessly and ir- 
redeemably a savage, the Dasun speaks a 
language which, in its inflections, declen- 
sions, and conjugations, its elaborate sys- 
tem of prefixes and suffixes, bears marks 
of a refined and fastidious civilization. And 
he has successfully resisted the persistent 
efforts of his Malay master to turn him 
from his own religious belief to the faith 
of Islam. A single article only of his creed, 
his theory of the creation, is given, but 
this shows thought far deeper than that 
of any barbarian. It is a most interesting 
contribution to mythology, and agrees with 
the Bible in attributing the origin of evil 
to a woman. Moved by jealousy, she created 
the world and rules it, and hence its griev- 
ous imperfections. ‘Wherefore among the 
Dadsuns women hold all sacerdotal offices 
even to this day, and, though the people 
pray to the great god Kinohringan, they 
know that all evil has its source in the 
goddess whose pride and untimely interfer- 
ence alone prevented the creation of the 
perfect world.” 


A recent number (Heft 4) of the Monats- 
berichte tiber Kunstwissenschaft (Munich) is 
an exceptionally rich one. A second arti- 
ce, in English, by Professor Huddilston, 
“The Life of Women Illustrated on Greek 
Pottery,’”’ is accompanied by two plates in 
terracotta and black. Several of the re- 
maining twenty-three full-page illustra- 
tions are reproductions of paintings in 
private collections, among them an ‘“Ado- 
ration,’ by Gerard David, and a very inter- 
esting work, until recently unknown, by 
Lorenzo Lotto, “The Portrait of a Gold- 
smith.” 


A recent number of the Berlingske Tid- 
ende of Copenhagen contains an account of 
a study, by Prof. Sophus Bugge, of a Nor- 
wegian runic inscription, which has a spe- 
cial interest for American readers. The 
stone containing the inscription was found 
in 1817, on a farm in Ringerike, Norway. 
Some years after its discovery, the stone 
disappeared, and has not since been found. 
Fortunately, the inscription was copied in 
1823, and a copy of this drawing, the orig- 
inal drawing having also disappeared, is 
now in the Bergen Museum. The absence 
of the name, both of the person to whom 
the stone relates and of the cutter, seems 
to imply that the original inscription con- 
sisted of two parts, cut on different stones. 
Professor Bugge’s Danish rendering may be 
translated as follows: ‘They came out 
[on the ocean] and across great stretches, 
and, needing clothes to dry themselves, and 





food, away towards Vinland and on the 
ice in the uninhabited region. Evil can 
take away joy, so that one dies early.” 
This is clearly an epitaph over a young 
Norwegian from Ringerike, who had been 
wrecked with his companions, and, after 
wandering over the ice, had finally yielded 
up his life near the coast of Viniand. The 
character of the runes indicates that the 
epitaph was cut between 1010 and 1050— 
that is, within half a century of the dis- 
covery of the Western continent by the 
Norsemen. It is, therefore, the earliest 
document known to us containing a refer- 
ence to America. The striking nature of 
Professor Bugge’s conclusions has roused 
fresh interest in the search for the lost 
stone, which must be regarded as, from the 
cultural side, the most important in Scan- 
dinavia. Of even greater importance would 
be the discovery of the companion stone, if 
the theory with regard to its existence be 
correct. 

The Russification of Finland now going 
on is believed by many to be only a pre- 
paratory step in the extension of the Czar’s 
empire to the North Atlantic, and is to be 
followed by the subjugation of the northern 
provinces of the two Scandinavian king- 
doms. The inhabitants of this region, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse says in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, have long been keenly alive to 
this danger, and have guarded against it 
in a way characteristic of a brave people 
who love liberty. By an ancient privilege 
the men of the Norwegian provinces of 
Nordland and Finmark ‘“‘were exempted, in 
consideration of the precarious nature of 
their business and the extreme poverty of 
the soil, from the duty of serving in the 
army.” About eight years ago they re- 
quested the removal of this privilege, and 
now serve as soldiers, exactly as do their 
comrades in the south, and show remarka- 
ble eagerness in the discharge of their mil- 
itary duties. Their organization is already 
efficient, and they have drilling grounds for 
recruits, schools for non-commissioned of- 
ficers, and annual manceuvres. Sweden also 
has provided an important defence for her 
threatened province by a fortified railway, 
by far the most northerly in the world, 
which runs from Victoriahavn, latitude 
68°, on the Atlantic, through the iron 
ore districts in Sweden, almost to the Rus- 
s0-Finnish frontier. Mr. Gosse asserts that 
the accusation that there exists a Russo- 
phile party in the public life of Norway is 
simply laughable, that “there is not a 
country in the world where the methods of 
Russian nationalization would be less likely 
to meet with partisans.”’ 

The decline in the popularity of the “‘ste- 
reoscopic view’ since the days when Dr. 
Holmes was high-priest of the cult, would 
bear discussion by the expert. No doubt 
the strain of the lenses on the eye had 
something to do with it, and again the 
trouble of compact and orderly stowage of 
the views, with their varying sizes; then, 
in many kinds of pictures—as of foliage— 
the want of atmosphere, the exaggerated 
detachment and “solidity,” with the effect 
of deadness which, in the case of portrait- 
ure, tended to become ghastly. But a bet- 
ter explanation is, no doubt, the manifold 
development of photography itself, enabling 
every individual in the community from 
childhood up to work his own camera. Be 
this as it may, an attempt is making to 
revive interest in the “stereograph.” The 
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London and New York firm of Underwood 
& Underwood address themselves to the 
schools and to stay-at-home tourists in a 
very systematic manner, furnishing, say, a 
neat box of views in Switzerland, with a 
series of maps showing the point of view 
and scope of each numbered stereograph, 
and a book which is Cook’s ‘‘personal con- 
ductor.” 

One such collection which they submit to 
us is devoted to President McKinley, ex- 
hibiting him in his Canton home, at the 
White House surrounded by his Cabinet, on 
his Southern tour, his Pacific Coast tour, 
and a great variety of public occasions 
down to the lamentable end. Each stereo- 
graph is apt to have some sentiment quoted 
at the foot from the speech illustrated. 
There is a book, bound in cloth, in which 
these incidents are described, and which 
closes with a general biography. It cannot 
be denied that all this is a ‘human docu- 
ment’”’ more impressive than the kodak 
snapshot, more easy to study than the St. 
Vitus’s dance of the kinematograph. The 
physiognomy of crowds is very instructive- 
ly recorded; and here to perfection is set 
down that grab-bag handshaking from the 
rear platform which dispenses the Presi- 
dential car from being fitted with gymnas- 
tic apparatus as on the Siberian Railway. 


—The authorship of Lord Durham’s Re- 
port (of which a new edition has just been 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co.), though 
not surrounded by the mystery which en- 
shrouds the Letters of Junius, is a difficult 
and interesting question. The intrinsic 
value of the document and the importance 
of its effect upon British colonial policy, 
give it a place among the classics of mod- 
ern political literature. Its ideas are bold 
and positive; in form it is often animated 
and always forcible. Who, then, wrote this 
state paper which is of such quality that it 
would bring honor to any colonial governor 
or colonial secretary of the last hundred 
years? The old jest is as follows: ‘‘Wake- 
field thought it, Buller wrote it, Durham 
signed it.”” In Canada for a long time past 
it has been held to be the work of Charles 
Buller, though Sir Richard Hanson’s state- 
ment to Greville that he and Wakefield 
wrote the paragraphs on Clergy Reserves 
and Crown Lands has not been overlooked. 
In England there has been a disposition of 
late to credit Lord Durham himself with a 
much more considerable share in the work 
than was accorded him by contemporaries. 
Then, too, Wakefield, who was by common 
consent the chief authority of those days on 
colonial questions, has always received 
credit for some of the most important ideas 
that the report contains. Partly by acci- 
dent, partly by the prominence of colonial 
questions just now, the discussion of 
authorship has been renewed within the 
past few weeks on both sides of the water. 
It will be remembered that the names of 
Judge Dunkin, Mr. Turton, and Dr. Thom 
have recently been suggested by correspon- 
dents in our columns as those of probable 
collaborators, while Mr. Morgan of Ottawa 
has recalled how Joseph Howe and Sir John 
Macdonald ascribed this ‘‘Magna Charta of 
Canadian liberty and freedom” to Charles 
Buller. However, the most important arti- 
cle on the subject which has yet been pub- 
lished appears from the pen of Dr. Richard 
Garnett in the April number of the Hng- 
lish Historical Review. The propositions 
here advanced are that the opening part, 





with one or two other passages, is by Lord 
Durham himself, that the entire middle 
portion is by Buller, and that some twenty- 
five pages towards the close are by Wake- 
field. 


—With regard to the question of mutual 
sympathy between the three men, Dr. Gar- 
nett quotes with much force some words of 
J. S. Mill which occur in a letter to Sir 
William Molesworth. These were first pub- 
lished in 1901 by Mrs. Fawcett. “Buller and 
Wakefield appear to be acting as one man, 
speaking to Lord Durham with the utmost 
plainness, giving him the most courageous 
and judicious advice, which he receives both 
generously and wisely.”’ Apart from Dr. 
Garnett’s willingness to credit Lord Dur- 
ham with the rhetorical parts of the re- 
port, the most interesting point in his arti- 
cle relates to the difference in view be- 
tween Buller and Wakefield regarding one 
matter of the utmost moment. Here again 
Mrs. Fawcett’s ‘Life of Molesworth’ is made 
tributary for a letter written by Wakefield 
from Quebec on September 29, 1838. ‘‘Bul- 
ler has been true to his avowed principles. 
He has ever been the advocate of mercy 
and justice against policy. Not so I, who 
have had deeply impressed on me the opin- 
ion first suggested by you—that the Cana- 
dians were a miserable race, and that the 
country must be made English by one means 
or another.’’ Buller wished to concilgte 
the French Canadians, leaving them still 
French and with the means of perpetuating 
their language. Wakefield thought that they 
should be Anglicized, and the part of the 
report which Dr. Garnett sets down to his 
share is a long section that may be termed 
a comment upon this view. We have said 
little about the Canadians who have been 
suggested as possible collaborators. In our 
opinion the element which they collectively 
represent is a negligible one. Judge Dun- 
kin was a very able and distinguished man, 
but the report was written in England while 
he remained in Canada. Dr. Thom may have 
rendered assistance in some capacity, but 
we think it unlikely that he contributed 
anything material to the document as a 
whole. 


—The second issue of the ‘Architectural An- 
nual’ (Philadelphia, No. 931 Chestnut 
Street) reaches us in April, 1902, although 
bearing the date 1901. A letter from the 
editor, Albert Kelsey, gives the assurance 
that, although there was indeed some delay, 
yet there had been no intention of issuing 
the number dated 1901 until two or three 
months after the close of that year, it be- 
ing the editor’s purpose to review in each 
issue the progress of the year last preced- 
ing. There is some interest in comparing 
the frontispieces of volumes one and two, 
for each is a portrait and a record of an 
architect who may be taken as typical. It 
seemed odd when the first volume appeared 
with the motto on the cover, ‘‘Progress be- 
fore Precedent” as the motto of the Archi- 
tectural League of America, that the first 
portrait given should be that of an archi- 
tect who more than almost any other stands 
for the opposite doctrine, for the doctrine 
of the supreme importance and value of tra- 
dition, and of the advisability of exact copy- 
ing of the past rather than of any rash ex- 
perimenting. The volume for 1901, however, 
gives as its frontispiece the portrait of the 
most daring innovator among all the archi- 
tects of celebrity in the United States, and 





now it may be thought that the balance ts 
even. The names of the architects In ques- 
tion are Charles Follen McKim and Louls 
Henry Sullivan. The contents of volume 
two could be appraised only by a minute ex- 
amination of many subjects. There are 
three hundred pages, of which much more 
than half the aggregate space ts occupted 
by illustration of a very general sort, in- 
cluding much that is very Interesting, with 
no especial favor to designs which embody 
“progress before precedent.” On the other 
hand, it was a good thought to give the 
Chateau d’Eau of Longchamps, Marseilles 
(even if the name had to be spelled wrong 
twice), for, although that building is twen- 
ty-five years old, its interest does not flag; 
and so it was a good thought to give a view 
in Hudson Park, New York, where an at- 
tempt at a formal garden was made under 
unwonted conditions. There is much at- 
tention given to gardens and parks, and, 
on a page not easily identified because none 
of the pages entirely occupied by Itllustra- 
tion is numbered at all, there is given a 
map of the Boston parkway system—an ad- 
mirable thing, which every one ought to 
study. A certain number of the illustra- 
tions have critical remarks included in their 
legends. These are judicious and interest- 
ing, but it is perhaps not wholly regretta- 
ble that this custom cannot be uniform. The 
reader who is inclined to be hypercritical 
may easily set up the theory that it would 
be far lese agreeable and less safe to criti- 
cise in this way one design rather than an- 
other, and yet this seems to be an argument 
rather for abandoning the criticisms than 
for increasing their number; for how could 
we look for such boldness on the part of any 
editor as that he should criticise “with 
equal hand” the twenty-year-old work of a 
foreigner and the contemporary work of 
a fellow-citizen? 


—The ‘Stephen A. Douglas’ in the “Riv- 
erside Biographies,” by W. G. Brown, is 
one of the best volumes of a series that 
has some excellent numbers. The distinc 
tion of its quality is that it is written 
with a dramatic sympathy which does not 
for a moment confuse the writer’s moral 
discrimination. We fear at first that it Is 
going to do so, or that Mr. Brown Is not 
going to take a side, one way or another; 
but our fears are dispelled when we com« 
to the compromises of 1850, and, four years 
later, to the Kansas-Nebraska legislation. 
In the former we have Douglas faithfully 
represented as the most powerful and effi- 
cient advocate of those measures which 
were the latest fruit of Clay's unprincipled 
and superficial mind. In the latter we see 
Douglas taking a leading part in the re- 
newal of the conflict to which the com- 
promises had sung a temporary truce, 
“calming,” as Rufus Choate said very hand- 
somely, “with instantaneous and mighty 
charm the madness and anxicty of the 
hour.’ Douglas's characteristic note was 
moral indifference to the character of siav- 
ery. He did not care, he said, whether 
slavery was voted up or voted down. But 
we are invited to admire the splendid 
force with which he drove home the logic 
that, from the compromises of 1850, de- 
duced the repeal of the Missouri legislation 
of 1820. We can admire with less qual- 
ification when the Lecompton measure put 
Douglas to a resort which, relatively to 
the Buchanan policy, was morally attrac- 
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tive, and was accepted by Horace Greeley 
and some others as the best way out. The 
influence of Douglas in disintegrating the 
Democratic party, and thus making Lin- 
coln’s election possible, is vividly brought 
out; so, too, his influence upon the Northern 
Democracy, tending to the creation of a 
war party from its ranks, but for which 
Lincoln’s task would have been harder 
than he could perform. At various points 
the parallel between Douglas and Lincoln 
is exhibited in a striking manner. The 
former’s rapid advancement is contrasted 
sharply with the latter’s long delays, The 
closing page will satisfy those who like to 
have a moral clearly drawn. But why do we 
not have a full biography of Douglas as 
good as this, adequate to the brilliancy 
of his daring and the tragedy of his de- 
feat? 


-—-Mr. C. T. Whitmell of Leeds, England, 
reports an expected opportunity to make a 
unique observation, about the 17th of July 
next, of the visibility of the main body of 
the planet Saturn through what is known to 
astronomers as the Cassini division in the 
ring. According to Professor Barnard’s es- 
timates, this division of the ring is 2,270 
miles in breadth; and, assuming that the 
ring is fifty miles in thickness, Mr. Whit- 
mell computes an effective opening of rath- 
er more than 800 miles, corresponding to 
an arc of 0.2” as seen from the earth. Under 
these conditions, the earth and the sun be- 
ing at that time equally elevated above the 
plane of the rings, a line from the sun to 
the earth will pass through the rift in the 
ring to the planet; and an observer here, if 
suitably placed, should be able to view 
through this rift a portion (very small, it 
is true) of the planet’s surface lit up by 
the ray of sunlight which has passed 
through the rift, and is reflected back by 
the planet through the rift and to the ob- 
server. What is expected to happen, then, 
is that a small portion of the arc of the 
Cassini division crossing the planet will 
appear bright instead of dark. This obser- 
vation, never before made, will naturally be 
one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. On 
account of the present south declination 
of Saturn, it may be caught by astronomers 
in the southern hemisphere, while a view 
of it may be denied to our northern ob- 
servatories. There is, of course, for Saturn 
at the same time a solar transit of the 
earth, nearly twelve hours in duration; but 
the Saturnian inhabitant who would see it 
must be armed with a good telescope, for 
the earth, although 8,000 miles in diameter, 
is so remote from Saturn that it will be 
projected on the sun as a minute black 
speck about the size of a golf ball two 
miles away. 


~-A Tupi-Portuguese dictionary of 1795, 
which was almost forgotten on account of 
its scarcity, has just been remodelled and 
republished by Julius Platzmann. Although 
the name of the author is not mentioned 
on the title-page, not anywhere else in the 
volume, its intrinsic merits have caused 
its republication by the celebrated Leipzig 
firm of B. G, Teubner, and Mr. Platzmann 
has not failed to enrich the volume with 
accounts of his Brazilian voyages and South 
American linguistic bibliography, in which 
he is as much at home as in the geography 
and ethnography of that distant continent. 
The translation of the Portuguese defini- 
tions into German was the editor’s purpose 





—a task not only tedious but eminently 
difficult for a large portion of the work. A 
great number of botanical, zodlogical, and 
other physical terms had to be presented 
in another language, and this implied in 
many instances a special knowledge of the 
natural objects to be mentioned. The ver- 
batim or literal German translation of the 
Tupi term often differs from the one to be 
used in literary German, as Platzmann is 
well aware when he confronts the two defi- 
nitions in the same item. No second or 
Portuguese-Tupi part ever followed, so far 
as known, the publication of the first; but 
from this first one the editor has assidu- 
ously compiled a German-Tupi part, which 
fills about the same number of pages and 
will prove indispensable for a thorough 
study of Tupi. This Indian language is now 
heard only in a few parts of Brazil, and in 
the corrupted form called Lingoa geral; for 
wherever Tupi was formerly spoken in the 
older and purer form, it has been mostly 
displaced by Portuguese. The title which 
Platzmann has given to the book is ‘Das 
Anonyme Worterbuch, Tupi-Deutsch und 
Deutsch-Tupi.’ The map is affixed to the 
volumes mainly to show the sites now oc- 
cupied by the ancient and modern Tupi 
tribes. 


HELMOLT’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The “History of the World: A Survey of 
Man’s Record. Edited by Dr. H. F. Hel- 
molt. With an introductory essay by the 
Right Hon. James Bryce. [English trans- 
lation.] Complete in eight volumes. Vol. 
I. Pre-History—America and the Pacific 
Ocean. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1902. 


The Weltgeschichte is a type of history 
which the German loves to produce; but it 
must not be thought by those who have yet 
to make their acquaintance with Helmolt’s 
‘Weltgeschichte’ that this encyclopedic work 
is but another example of a well-known 
species. In fact, it resembles the Welt- 
geschichte of Ranke or of Weber no more 
than it does the ‘Histoire Générale’ of La- 
visse and Rambaud. It differs from all 
predecessors both in conception and in 
manner of treatment. It starts out from a 
new idea, and it is executed in a style which 
corresponds with the novelty of the motive. 

By way of contrast we are taken back to 
Hegel and his ‘Philosophy of History.’ “It 
will be remembered that this distinguished 
metaphysician, when lecturing upon his- 
tory, paid little regard to any other con- 
tinents save Asia and Europe. Australia, 
according to his view, was physically im- 
perfect; in Africa, man had been dwarfed 
by nature; the civilization of America was 
only a faint reflection of European civiliza- 
tion. Even when he had reduced the range 
of his vision to Asia and Europe, he found 
his principal interest in the states of the 
temperate zone. As it passes from China 
to Germany the Geist proceeds in a straight 
line through certain elect nations, and the 
rest of humanity is relegated to the dusky 
hinterland of oblivion. Hegel lectured more 
than two generations ago, and a good many 
things have changed since his day, includ- 
ing our outlook upon the subject-matter of 
history. We have burst through the tram- 
mels of the notion that history is past pol- 
ities. We have passed beyond Asia, Eu- 
rope, and America. Not only do the data 





accumulate, but the intellectual circle is 
constantly widening, until now, when we 
think of history, we call up a hundred fields 
of activity and all mankind. 

Helmolt’s ‘Weltgeschichte’ is cosmopoli- 
tan in the broadest sense. Unlike the 
Oncken series, it is more than an Allgemeine 
Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen. The editor 
begins by recalling those centuries when 
historians had no thought of the races 
which lived just beyond their own national 
neighborhood. 

“Fortunately,” he proceeds, “the standard 
for judging events in the world’s history 
has become far more comprehensive than 
would have been considered possible a few 
years ago. Therefore the time has come 
for us to think of such a work. Universal 
history is the history of the development 
of mankind in the aggregate. Previous 
works bearing this or a similar title have 
fallen short of their promise; the relation 
of any one of them to a true universal his- 
tory is that of the autobiography of a man 
to the history of his time.” 


Here, then, is the central idea. ‘“Uni- 
versal history is the history of the devel- 
opment of mankind in the aggregate.” 
Weltgeschichte should be made to mean the 
history of the whole human race on the 
earth. Dr. Helmolt is under no illusions 
regarding the difficulty of his task, and the 
impossibility of producing any results 
which are more than tentative: 

“The high ideal of writing a complete 
universal history will never be attained; 
for the more extensive our investigation, 
the more often shall we discover unex- 
pected doors which open only to mysterious 
voids and obscurity. But there are ample 
materials for a work that only claims to 
be a preliminary study for a universal his- 
tory; and the greatest joy of a conscien- 
tious worker lies in the thought of that 
which will be accomplished by his succes- 
sors.” 


Having fixed upon a purpose, the execu- 
tion remains. Out of several possible 
courses which were open, Dr. Helmolt chose 
that of arranging his scheme with regard to 
ethnographical divisions. Here one sees the 
influence of Professor Ratzel, who is an im- 
portant contributor to this work, and who 
forecasts, in the introduction to his ‘Vélker- 
kunde,’ the preparation of a new history on 
the present lines. Having accepted the 
principle of ethnographical division, the 
question next arises, Where shall the sur- 
vey begin? Ratzel again furnishes the 
answer by pointing out, also in his ‘Vélker- 
kunde,’ that when we look at a map on 
Mercator’s projection, the Americans are 
seen to occupy a position on the eastern 
wing. They are “opposite to and most dis- 
tant from those whose habitation is on the 
eastern edge of the dividing abyss of the 
Atlantic Ocean.” Accepting this fresh in- 
terpretation of ex Oriente lux, Dr. Helmolt 
commences with the inhabitants of Amer- 
ica, including races of European origin; 
then passes by Oceania to Asia, crosses 
that continent from east to west, enters 
Africa from western Asia, and ends his 
course in Europe. Though other continents 
come first, Europe receives five volumes 
out of eight, and there is no disposition to 
accord either primitive man or the back- 
ward races which lie upon the fringe of 
history more space than they really de- 
serve. Dr. Helmolt has been ably support- 
ed by the younger historians of Germany 
and Austria. His staff of collaborators in- 
cludes more than thirty scholars, some of 
whom possess an international reputation. 
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The English translation of Helmolt’s ‘Welt- 
geschichte’ is now beginning to appear, and 
we have been led to make the foregoing 
statement concerning the scope of the work 
because the original, while known to schol- 
ars, has not yet forced its way to public 
notice on this side of the Atlantic. Not 
long ago, indeed, we saw it likened in a 
learned periodical to Ranke’s ‘Welt- 
geschichte,’ and placed in the same cate- 
gory. The subject involves a good deal of 
general statement, and general statements 
in German have not the literary finish and 
compactness which they wear in French. 
Accordingly, the task of the translator is 
no easy one, and we have noticed in the 
version before us a tendency to follow the 
German idiom somewhat too closely. How- 
ever, we are not pointing out a serious 
blemish. The work possesses great impor- 
tance from being the first serious and sys- 
tematic attempt on a large scale to write 
the history of mankind in the aggregate. It 
considers geographical and ethnological 
factors with special care, and lays much 
stress upon interrelations, collective forces, 
and international tendencies. 

The publishers prefix to the present 
translation a note from which we shall ex- 
tract one sentence: 

“They [the publishers] have been fortu- 
nate to find in Dr. Bryce an enthusiastic 
admirer of the monumental work which 
modern research and scholarship have cre- 
ated, and they feel confident that Mr. 
Bryce’s eloquent exposition of the plan of 
the present work, and the whole philosophy 
of the world’s history, will not merely be 


read for its own interest, but will win many 
readers and students for the work itself.” 


While this sounds like an advertisement, 
the statement made is not couched in lan- 
guage which is much too strong. Mr. 
Bryce has written something more than a 
preface. He has written a general intro- 
duction, and if it is not an exposition of 
“the whole philosophy of the world’s his- 
tory,” it is none the less a thoughtful essay 
of more than forty quarto pages on the his- 
tory of the world, or, we might better say, 
of man in his relation to nature. Dr. Hel- 
molt has a long chapter of his own on “The 
Matter and Aim of a Universal History.” 
Mr. Bryce has discussed the same subject 
in a different way and with much greater 
incisiveness. His introduction is remark- 
able for its command of salient points in 
historical geography, but it is more re- 
markable still for the wisdom of its con- 
cluding observations on the increase of hu- 
man resources, the evolution and develop- 
ment of man “from the side of his relations 
to space,” and the course of history as es- 
tablishing a general law of progress. 

Mr. Bryce’s paper covers a wide range of 
interests, and contains material that would 
amply furnish forth a separate article. It 
is the utterance of one who has reflected 
long upon the larger problems of history, 
and has not suffered his perception of out- 
lines to be blurred by a too close scrutiny 
of details. The majority of historians live 
in the concrete, or, more often, in the high- 
ly concrete. Theorizing, when it is at- 
tempted, does not seem to be their strong 
point. Mr. Bryce comes forward neither as 
a philosopher nor as a prophet, but the sa- 
gacity with which he is endowed makes him 
suggestive even where he is least dogmatic. 

Into an account of the views that are here 
expounded we shall not enter, for they can- 
not be condensed briefly, and every histori- 
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cal student should read the whole essay; 
but the concluding passage we wish, for sev- 
eral reasons, to quote. Though Mr. Bryce 
is averse from the mania of prophecy, he 
brings forward a few negative predictions, 
after which he concludes as follows: 


“It may seem natural to add the further 
prediction that the great states and the 
great religions will continue to grow and 
absorb the small ones. But when we touch 
topics into which human opinion or emotion 
enters, we touch a new kind of matter, 
where the influences now at work may be 
too much affected by new influences to ad- 
mit of any forecast. Conditions might con- 
ceivably come into action which would split 
up some or most of the present great states, 
and bring the world back to an age of small 
political communities. So, too, though the 
lower forms of paganism are fast vanishing, 
and the four or five great religions are ex- 
tending their sway, it is conceivable that 
new prophets may arise, founding new 
faiths, or that the existing religions may be 
split up into new sects widely diverse from 
one another. Even the supremacy of the 
European races, well assured as it now ap- 
pears, may be reduced by a variety of 
causes, physical or moral, when some cen- 
turies have passed. Whoever observes the 
predictions made by the most observant and 
profound thinkers of the past, will see rea- 
son to distrust almost all the predictions, 
especially those of a positive order, which 
shape themselves in our minds to-day.” 


SIX NOVELS. 

The Master of Carton. By Hildegard Brooks. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Fighting Bishop. By Herbert M. Hop- 
kins. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merriil 
Company. 

The Son of a Fiddler. By 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Jennette Lee. 


Mary Garvin. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Aliens. By Mary Tappan Wright. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
Angelot. By Eleanor C. Price. Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. 

The libraries of the future will be con- 
strained to set aside whole departments to 
the Virginia novels that are pouring from 
the press. Colonial, ante-belium, post- 
bellum, inter-bellum, red, black, and white, 
they come in inky troops. We know them 
like our pockets, from curled cavalier to 
braided pickaninny. Yet Hildegard Brooks, 
in ‘The Master of Caxton,’ a novel of Vir- 
ginia (for we take it that Rolfe Court- 
house can be in no other State), has con- 
trived to give a new turn to the familiar 
theme by showing us the best-hated class 
in a winning aspect. The heroine, born 
of poor white parents, is brought up at the 
North; she returns to her home when she 
is grown, and casts her lot with her fam- 
ily, bringing Northern thrift and method 
to the civilizing of three brothers, amiable, 
but congenitally irresponsible. Far from 
wishing to elevate them socially, she dis- 
courages their acquaintance with the 
neighborhood aristocrats, and shows herself 
as respectful of caste as any patrician. 
She succeeds in imparting to her young 
fauns some degree of business conscience; 
trying to strangle their love affairs and 
her own, she fails; in failure or success, she 
is a strong, likable, and human creature. 
“Virgie,” her high-caste friend, in every 
way her inferior, is an admirably drawn 
example of her kind, fascinating, and at 
heart faithful; of whom it may be said 
that the laws of logic, responsibility, rele- 
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vance “look in their faces to forget their 
errand.”” “Bud,"’ the chief of the three 
brothers, is excellently depicted in his fl- 
literate and sweet-natured elegance. The 
German-Americans are less well done, but 
very good is the seemingly shiftless, halt- 
ing hero, Don, with his contradictory mas- 
terfulness and hesitancy He is a puzzle 
that is comfortably explained at last. If 
the dénouement is not absolutely exciting, 
yet it is of a certain originality, and sets 
the seal of a graceful distinction on a 
novel that is both unpretending and un 
hackneyed. 

“This story of a family,” as Mr. Hop- 
kins calls his book, in dedicating it to his 
two sisters, is about Cesar or nobody 
That is to say, it is not greatly a story 
unless it is about Bishop Hopkins, who, 
like Bishop Ambrose of the book, was es 
Bishop, particularly 
when the abolitionists were his opponents 


sentially a_ fighting 
He was a man of varied talents, which in- 
cluded musical composition, and he had a 
son who, like the Stephen of the novel, 
devoted a goodly talent and an eccentric 
nature to the advancement of choir-boys 
and the calumniation of German mustc. 
But though as a novel the narrative ram- 
bles, the Bishop's portrait is an impres- 
sive one, whether from life or not, in its 
fierce strength and pugnacity, its unexpect- 
ed tendernesses, its usually too late re- 
pentances, and its wholly unforeseen rea- 
sonablenesses. The large family of sons, in 
their varying relations to this fond but 
terrible father, are more or less real in 
effect. The most rebellious of them could 
never quite attain to independence of the 
father’s authority. In his presence they 
were always little boys, naughty or good 
But the Bishop was too large a man not to 
submit to the march of events When, 
against his convictions, the slaves were 
freed, the “indomitable old soldier of the 
Church Militant” recognized that things 
had happened, and girded on his armor at 
seventy to work for Church colleges and 
an educated negro ministry. Here we 
leave him, not sorry to have made the ac- 
quaintance of so rugged a nature. If per- 
sonal affairs have been disclosed too free 
ly for a “story of a family,’ it is not for 
the outsider, the reader of the story, to 
complain. 

A book entitled ‘The Son of a Fiddler’ 
claims attention first of all on its musical 
side. The fiddler, who had run away with 
an actress, returned to his parents on the 
farm, bringing his two-and-a-half-year-old 
child. ‘He had come home to die, and he 
wasted no time about it.”’ He had hla 
fiddle, and he played for the farm hands a 
week before he died. First he played ‘“‘the 
story of wandering,” then “a 
rhythmie gavotte,"” which set the village 
fool to doing “a giant heel-and-toe."" Then 
“the bow stole forward in a low brooding 
sound,” then “deepened and broadened and 
grew to a pastoral melody full of a rich, 
sweet assurance.” Then it 


clumsy, 


“melted away 

and emerged again. It grew more definite.’ 
Then “the notes played on." Then Cousin 
lois, who had come to the door carrying 
the child in her arms, with trembling lips 
and a look of questioning in her eyes, ‘“‘took 
the melody in a full, rich voice, ‘Home, 
home, sweet, sweet home!’” Then “the 
men stirred uneasily for a moment Then 
one by one they joined in, singing with 
free, hearty vigor.”’ Cousin Lois bid the 
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fiddle when the fiddler died, but later the 
boy found it, replaced the strings, and r>- 
paired the bow—evidently a violin-mende: 
by heredity. At the age of thirteen he is 
found playing out of doors on a May morn- 
ing. Though quite untaught, he brings ‘‘a 
wail of protest and courage’’ from ‘“‘the long 
shape.” Next he closes his eyes while 
“the bow groped, and rose and fell,” and 
the notes “crowded fast and faster, in a 
joyous clatter of sound. The robin in the 
apple-tree perked an amazed eye through 
the blossoms.’’ We do not criticise the 
robin; his conduct was natural. Indeed, 
we feel like that robin as we read of Alec’s 
later feats. Through heredity, too, he rs- 
members the clumsy, rhythmic gavotte, fur 
when he played it in Boston a few years 
later for a German musician, Herr Mynter 
tells him that it was himself who played 
that tune for the fiddler’s father ‘‘dwendty 
years ago, vun day’; adding, “I neffer put 
dat tune on paber.”’ In Boston, Alec hears 
music and sees acting—how abundantly, 
we may infer from finding that, at the first 
performance he attended, the programme 
included Don Juan, a new garland dance, 
and a musical afterpiece. . 

Once he entered an empty theatre to 
play “‘the mood of the streets’’; two actors 
entered, and he flooded the house and 
bore them “on a sea of light—out through 
space—beyond space—where the stars grow 
dim and the soul is freed.’’ At another 
time, in the theatre, he flooded the house 
some more till the sound “gripped the 
heart-strings, the listeners for- 
got to listen. They forgot where they 
were. They forgot that it was music’—and 
perhaps it wasn’t. By Herr Mynter’s ad- 
vice, Alec and his bride sail for ‘Shair- 
many” in the last chapter, that he may 
study in Leipzig with the only man who 
“can teach petter as Mynter.’”’ As they 
are sailing out of the harbor, Alec’s little 
daughter asks him, ‘“‘What ts a fool?” His 
reply is, “I could play it on my violin. But 
I can't tell you. Ask your mother.’’ There 
is a pastoral side to the book, full of eggs 
and hay, and a city side, full of actresses 
and ballet, with good nature everywhere. 
There are two technical fools, with others. 
And never in one plain, kind American 
novel have been met together so many il- 
legitimate children. The style is fidgety, 
the clauses short but thick. As for the 
adverbs, they are for profusion like the 
water that comes down at Lodore. 

The power of music is further exemplified 
in ‘Mary Garvin,’ where the herp is first 
attracted to the heroine by hearing her 
“rich alto in minor key,’’ and where his 
final corralling, after great wanderings, is 
accomplished (six hours by the clock past 
the other girl) through the “helpless, hope- 
less passion and quivering pathos’ of ‘‘An- 
nie Laurie.” For the rest, the story is a 
thoroughgoing New Hampshire drama, ris- 
ing in maple sugar and setting in mince 
ple. There is a good deal that is fresh 
and interesting in the pictures of farm ac- 
tivities and of the great abandoned farms 
of New England, and this serves as relief 
from the comic relief furnished by Joel and 
others, who, indeed, according: to their 
lights, provide good sayings and stories and 
wholesome philosophy. Witness Asa on 
Sunday work: “I've known lots er folks 
to pitch right in on Saturday ’n’ mow 
down about all the grass they hed, then 
claim that it wuz absolutely necessary 





to work on Sunday to save it from spil- 
ing.” 

‘Aliens’ stands out prominently among 
novels of the South for breadth, for im- 
partiality, for force. The region is the 
cotton belt; the time, contemporaneous; 
the motive, a showing of how little re- 
construction has reconstructed, and of how 
worse than useless are many of the at- 
tempts to foist Northern ideas on South- 
erners of either color. The little colo- 
ny of Northerners living in the town 
of Tallawara fall under the witching 
spell of the South, yet grow daily more 
and more aware of the unbridgable chasm 
between them. The conscientious New 
Englanders cannot understand why the 
negroes should not hold meetings; the 
Southerners cannot convince any outsid- 
ers that the mere word insurrection sug- 
gests to Southern ears enough to account 
for the ostracizing of Northern mission- 
school teachers. Mrs. Wright appears ca- 
pable of understanding both points of view 
—so capable that her book makes a pro- 
found impression. As a story it is ab- 
sorbing, in spite of some floating threads 
of diffuseness and disconnectedness. As 
a political document it is profoundly sad; 
its very freedom from exaggeration and 
morbidness only serving to deepen the 
shadow. Copies of Booker Washington’s 
writings ought to accompany it if it is 
not to make sorrowing pessimists of its 
readers. The story is not technically one 
of unmitigated gloom. There is infinite 
humor and variety in the types depict- 
ed; hardly one which, however familiar 
its genus and species, is not developed 
into individuality. The Southern flirt is 
even more originally flirtatious, unreason- 
able, and charming than usual. The New 
England women are human, though pro- 
nounced. The Southern politicians grind 
their axes with a difference. A few of 
the private problems lack decisive han- 
dling, as the relation between Professor 
Thurston and his wife. A few of the char- 
acters are not needed at all. But never 
has the butterfly man been better delin- 
eated than in Trenholm, who—says Zoé— 
“is a part of our education; sooner or 
later every one of us falls in love witb 
him. We've got to have it, like the mea- 
sles or the whooping-cough. . .. I’m 
a scarlet-fever case myself.’’ In __ fine, 
‘Aliens’ is emphatically a book to be read. 
It haunts the thoughts, and it leaves the 
reader with a patriotic but perhaps whole- 
some heartache. 

In ‘Angelot’ Miss Price has written an 
interesting story of the Anjou of 1811, 
when Napoleon was every one’s. creed, 
whether as god or devil; when the im- 
perial peace edicts were no less compli- 
eating than conscription; when the be- 
havior of the disaffected, the submissive, 
the adoring, kept society in a ferment. 
The field is not new, but always rich, and 
Miss Price has made it seem new by her 
happy choice of material, investing the 
book with interest as a story and as an 
abstract of the time. Perhaps the nar- 
rative is sometimes repetitious; perhaps 
the type is sometimes insisted on at the 
expense of characterization; but on the 
whole the social, political, and historic ele- 
ments are nicely balanced, with desirable 
emphasis on the love story and in the re- 
freshing style of a gentlewoman. The lit- 
tle book may be heartily commended. 





Mewico as I Saw It. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
(née Hurley), Author of ‘Through Fin- 
land in Carts,’ ‘George Harley, F.R.S.,’ 
etc. Illustrated from photographs by the 
author. The Macmillan Co. 1901. 


Vivacity and the power of enjoying one’s 
self under all conditions are qualities in- 
valuable to the traveller and not useless 
even to the writer of a book of travels. 
They constitute a good part of the merits 
of Mrs. Tweedie’s book. Its title is emi- 
nently appropriate, for the authoress does 
not set out to describe Mexico as it is, but 
rather to tell her readers what she did and 
what she saw in Mexico. Her remarks 
on the country and the people are inciden- 
tal to the narrative of her own progress— 
we might almost say her triumphal prog- 
ress—through the territories of the 
Mexican republic. She has a quick eye 
and a facile pen—an eye and a pen well 
trained by previous travels and by previous 
essays in authorship; so she is able to 
convey a fair notion of the more obvious 
surface aspects of things, and her pages 
can be read not only without effort, but 
with some admiration for her energy and 
her good spirits. 

Having evidently had a ‘real good time’”’ 
in Mexico, she succeeds in conveying a 
part of her own enjoyment to the reader, 
who must not complain if he does not find 
in her well-printed and copiously illustrat- 
ed volume either the vivid descriptions or 
the solid information or the philosophic 
views which she never undertook to give 
him. Nevertheless, she does sometimes 
touch upon economic and commercial 
topics. She deplores the decline of Eng- 
lish trade and sees danger in American 
competition. She is impressed by the 
failure of the English free-trade system, 
and has a simple explanation of the 
phenomena: 


“American [locomotive] engines, bridges, 
printing-machines, and automobiles are 
flooding our [i. e., English] markets. This 
great Steel Trust is going to close many 
of our doors, and we intend to allow its 
produce to land upon our shores free! 

“Other countries are growing rich by 
means of protection; and England without 
it is now struggling to keep her head above 
water. All countries should be free, or all 
protected, otherwise our handicap will 
surely prove more than we can stand. 

““*Why is America so rich?’ I asked one 
of the greatest statesmen in the States. 

“*Because of the duties you pay us and 
the goods we send you free!’ 

“And he knows.” 


Evidently there is no more to be said. 

It would be a good exercise for a college 
student to be set to piece together a con- 
nected account of Mexico from the isolated 
facts and summary judgments which lie 
scattered here and there through these four 
hundred and sixty pages of the largest oc- 
tavo. The effort would resemble that of 
hunting through Shakspere’s plays to find 
the materials of Bacon’s ‘Novum Organon.’ 
Nevertheless, the thing may be done. We 
have gathered from Mrs. Tweedie certain 
impressions of Mexico. They are somewhat 
as follows: 

The country presents singular contrasts 
of civilization and barbarism; but the bar- 
barism is not confined to the agricultural 
Indians, Some essentially primitive super- 
stitions and usages appear among the rich- 
er and better educated inhabitants of the 
cities. The Indians are good workers when 
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they work, but naturally lazy and addicted 
to gambling, as indeed everybody is in 
Mexico. Gambling is the characteristic 
vice of the country among pure Spaniards, 
among the half-breeds, among the native 
tribes. The Indians are now generally 
quiet, under the stern discipline of the 
present Government, which, when a crime 
has been committed, shoots the suspected 
persons with little or no trial unless they 
can prove their innocence. But they are 
vindictive; and a harsh or unjust employer 
may probably perish by the knife at last. 
They are extremely superstitious, and in 
many places scarcely weaned from the wor- 
ship of their ancient deities. The small 
Europeanized upper class is exclusive. 
Their courtesy is wonderful, their society 
delightful. They never see one another 
quietly in one another’s houses. If a party 
is given, it becomes a banquet, for their 
hospitality, though not frequent, is lavish. 

“Mexicansare very Latin by temperament. 
They become wildly enthusiastic over some 
person or thing which excites their interest 
for the time, but they soon weary of the 
new hobby, and the passion dies out almost 
as quickly as it was kindled. They are ex- 
citable in conversation, gesticulate freely 
to emphasize their words, and one feels the 
warm blood of a Southern race is tingling 
in their veins. They say all manner of de- 
lightful things, but, of course, they never 
mean them.” 

The extreme generality of this last sen- 
tence must, we suspect, be due to the mod- 
esty of our authoress, who did not wish her 
readers to suppose that she believed all 
the delightful things which the Mexicans 
are here recorded to have said about her. 

The country is extraordinarily rich in its 
agricultural products and in its mines, but 
there has been so much trickery and fraud 
practised—not by the native Mexicans, for 
they don’t undertake this kind of enter- 
prise, but by foreigners—in bringing out 
mining companies, that English investors 
ought to be very careful to make inquiries 
before they take shares on faith of a pros- 
pectus. The three great wants of the coun- 
try are labor, fuel, and water; the last 
being especially deficient in the northern 
provinces, since even where rain falls dur- 
ing the wet season no proper arrangements 
are made for storing it. 

The drawbacks to travelling are the ab- 
sence of good inns and the prevalence of 
dust-storms. Apropos of travelling, a 
piece of advice is given which Englishmen 
may need, but Americans do not: ‘‘Never 
refuse the offer of a private car.” Thieving 
is extremely common, but highway robbery 
has been effectively repressed by the strin- 
gency of the Governors and by the efficiency 
of the Rurales, a gendarmerie which the 
President has formed out of those who 
were formerly bandits. 

The favorite diversions of the people, be- 
sides gambling, are bull-fights and cock- 
fights. Mrs. Tweedie went to see both, in 
order to determine whether or no they are 
cruel sports. She pronounces that the bull- 
fight is not cruel (except so far as the gored 
horses are concerned) when the matador is 
skilful and can kill his bull by one well- 
planted thrust. Neither, in her judgment, 
is a cock-fight cruel when one of the birds 
kills its antagonist immediately. If the 
conflict is prolonged until both are badly 
wounded, cruelty may be said to come in. 
This seems a rather indulgent view. There 
is no better test of the true character of 
a@ nation than its sports; and the passion 





for bull-fighting, cock-fighting, and gam- 
bling among the civilized townsfolk throws 
an unpleasant light on the mind and tastes 
of the average Mexican. It is, however, to 
be remembered that a century has not yet 
elapsed since the Inquisition was abolished. 
Cruelty needs some time to get out of a 
people. We are told—and are glad to hear 
it—that the President of the Republic and 
his wife do not approve‘of bull-fights. Mrs. 
Tweedie dilates more than once on the mer- 
its and services of Gen. Diaz. She thinks 
him “the greatest dictator of modern 
times,”’ and doubts whether any other man 
in the nineteenth century has done so much. 

“As a soldier he has quelled war and es- 
tablished peace. As a ruler he has made 
a country—formerly insecure even to its 
own inhabitants—safe for all. As a diplo- 
mat he is at peace with the world. He has 
paid enormous debts and created solvency— 
now even developing into wealth—in Mex- 
ico.” . . . “Has any man of humble or- 
igin, practically self-educated, raised him- 
self to such a position, and brought his 


country from battle and murder to peace 
and prosperity?” 


Porfirio Diaz is no doubt a remarkable 
man, one of the most remarkable of our 
time, whose character and career well de- 
serve to be described by a more exact and 
critical pen than our authoress claims to 
wield. There does not seem to exist any 
good history of Mexico, and the subject 
may be commended to one of those ambi- 
tious young students whom our universities 
are now turning out in such numbers. Gen. 
Diaz has achieved great things, not for 
himself only, but for the country, and those 
who know it seem to think that his work, 
or at least a great part of it, may survive 
him, for he has accustomed the people to 
realize the benefits of order and to desire 
to advance the material prosperity of the 
republic. 

We must not forget to add that Mrs. 
Tweedie’s volume is embellished by a large 
number of photographic views, mostly of 
figure subjects, but to some extent of 
buildings also. Her interests lie in man 
rather than in nature, and the only elab- 
orate description she gives is of the ex- 
traordinary caverns of Cacahuamilpa. 





The Moors: A Comprehensive Description. 
By Budgett Meakin. The Macmillan Co. 
1902. Pp. xxii, 504. 132 illustrations. 


A Ride in Morocco among Believers and 
Traders. By Frances Macnab. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1902. Pp. 
xii, 368. 10 illustrations and map. 


Seventy-one Days’ Camping im Morocco. By 
Lady Grove. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1902. Pp. xii, 176. Portrait and 32 il- 
lustrations. 


Mr. Meakin’s Moroccan trilogy is now 
completed, and, in spite of all the criticisms 
which we have made or may yet make, our 
tharks and congratulations must be most 
heartily extended to him. There can be no 
grain of doubt that his book is a great 
one, and fills very worthily a felt gap in 
our means of information as to the East. 
That it has come exactly in time is also 
certain; before many years Morocco will be 
a friction-point of the figst importance. Al- 
ready the eagles are gathering, and the 
tourist is writing his little books of pa- 
triotic protest against the evil machina- 
tions of all the nations but his own. 

The present volume is easily described. 





Its aim is to do for Morocco what Lane 
did for Cairo. It is a description of man- 
hers and customs, and differs from Lane's 
model book only with the difference be- 
tween Lane and Mr. Meakin, and between 
a city and a widely extending and broadly 
varying country. These differences, in 
truth, are large enough, and the user of 
this book will need, especially if he is not 
a professed Orientalist, always to bear in 
mind that Mr. Meakin’s knowledge, in- 
deed, has come with the seeing of the eye 
and the hearing of the ear, and so far may 
be trusted, but that he has also been wo- 
fully handicapped by a lack of thorough 
Arabic, and evidently has made no funda- 
mental study of the institutions of Islam. 
The strength which Lane drew from his la- 
bors in law, literature, and theology un- 
der the guidance of the shaykhs of the 
Azhar is wanting here. In consequence, to 
judge from a twice-repeated error on p. 
226, he does not seem even to have learn- 
ed that in Arabic a noun in the construct 
cannot take the article; and on page 308 
he speaks of “nahu, sarf, and dAjriimiyah” 
as elements of grammatical knowledge, 
which is much as though we were to divide 
grammar into syntax, accidence, and Lindley 
Murray. 

But, having said this, no further criticism 
need be made. Mr. Meakin’s work is full 
and conscientious, and his estimates of the 
Moorish character and of the present Moor- 
ish conditions are incisive and exact. As 
examples of details, in spite of an evident 
liking for the Jews, he perceives—and all 
do so who have been long in contact with 
the East—that their practice of usury, their 
greed, and grinding of debtors, have much 
or everything to do with the outbursts 
of fury against them; that it is not foreign 
protection which is needed for them, but 
education and social development among 
themselves. In this volume also he is as 
emphatic as in those which have preceded 
on the value and necessity of mission work 
in Morocco. The knowledge of the real- 
dent of years is laid against the snap- 
shots of the traveller. Finally, and above 
all, he is to be congratulated on the man- 
ly and straightforward preface, in which he 
sums his own opinion of his work. It will 
go far to annul and disarm criticism. 

Miss Macnab’s book is in a very different 
class. She is evidently an old _ traveller 
and a practised writer; she has roughed it 
diversely, and possesses the gift to de- 
scribe her sensations and experiences weil. 
But she was never in the East before, and 
so could look at the Moors in a more hu- 
man way than can any sated Oriental wan- 
derer. To her they were really ‘“‘folks,”’ if 
rather akin to ‘‘niggers,’’ and not simply 
another lot of Mohammedans. Miss Mac- 
nab’s heart, too, is large, even going out 
to mules, and so she has laid down here a 
most sympathetic record of her rambles. 
Fairly, the only beings outside of the paie 
of humanity for her appear to be mission- 
aries. Towards them she has no bowels 
of compassion; they are utterly, absolutely 
odious. From hints dropped she woull 
seem to be what the Scotch call “a daugh- 
ter of the manse’’; if so, it was a very ‘‘ea- 
tablished” manse, with high objections to 
dissenters and all unattached evangelists 
of dubious upbringing and more than du- 
bious social standing. But, on another side, 
her interest in trade and her belief in its 
civilizing value are great, and that may be 
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another explanation. The merchant and 
the missionary seldom, except when both are 
most exceptional, work together easily. 
From trade, too, springs her enmity to con- 
suls and diplomats generally. They ar?, 
it is true, somewhat nearer to salvation 
than missionaries, but still a most useless 
and reactionary body of men. They, with 


the Foreign Office, give no adequate support | 


to British trade. Of course, the same in- 
dictment is laid by the merchants of every 
other country against their own govern- 
ments. 





| 


But, leaving such phases of the wrath of | 


even the most heavenly minds, this book is 
one of a very remarkable value. With all 
her lack of Oriental experience, Miss Mac- 
nab shows a breadth and depth of insight 
into conditions of life, a possibility of get- 
ting upon terms with a people of unknown 
tonguez and ways, a readiness of sympathy, 


a knowledge of economic possibilities in | 


trade and agriculture, that are simply mar- 
vellous. There is not with her the plod- 
ding industry of Mr. Meakin—for that she 
had no time; but there is a quickness and 
certainty of grasp which is assuredly of 
kind with genius. Not statistics does she 
deal in, but appreciations. And all is en- 
veloped in an exquisite medium of caressing 
humor, which carries the reader along into 
and through this new, if narrow, world. 


For, geographically, the ground covered by 


Miss Macnab was not extensive—Tangier to 
Tetuan, and back, then down the coast to 
Mazaghan, then to Marrakesh, or ‘‘Morocc9o 
City,” back to the coast at Mogador—the 
usual tourist round; but it was done all the 
way in the closest contact with the people, 
and the book which has come from it is a 
delight and an illumination. 

It is a pity that little of the like can be 
said for Lady Grove’s venture. Without 
doubt it will be found very readable by her 
friends, who can understand the allusions 
and personalities, amiable and semi-amiable; 
but, for the unprivileged outer public, these 
must remain somewhat pointless. A lively 
onslaught on the irrepressible Mr. Cunning- 
ham-Graham is to be highly approved, aud 
an interview with the Sultan—a beatitude 
which Miss Macnab did not reach—has its 
side of humor. Other result from the 
prettily gotten-up book cannot be reg- 
istered. 
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faithless native quides as attendants, It is 
a remarkable tale. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 
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Bylow Hill 


By GEORGE W. CABLE 


bt in bin 





Of whom the Atlantic Monthly says: 


“| know of no one fitter to stand 
in the place next Hawthorne’s.” 





In the midst of a quiet New England village, Mr. Cable has set a story which might have engaged the 
sombre power of Hawthorne. In telling it, however, he has used the humor and charm of his best work as well 
as this intensity, so that the result, especially as the tragedy is contined to the mind, is one of more than a single 
motive and holds the reader by more than one interest. It is Mr. Cable’s first story of the North. 


With illustrations in color by F.C. Yohn. $1.25. 








The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox 


Daughter of Charles, 2d Duke of Richmond, and successively the wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, 
Bart., and of the Hon. George Napier; also a short political sketch of the years 1760 to 1763 by Henry Fox, Ist 
Lord Holland. 


Edited by the Countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale. 


A new and cheaper edition rendered necessary by the large demand created by the appearance of the original and more expen- 
sive edition recently imported. This is a complete edition in all respects, and carries all the illustrations. 


Freely Illustrated. $4.00 net. 








THE LONDON TIMES 


says this of 


Edith Wharton’s “The Valley of Decision” 


66 fe promise of earlier work is more than fulfilled in ‘ The Valley of Decision.’ The stvle is raised and chastened. It is as if a 

singer with a beautiful voice but an uncertain ear had trained herself at last to sing dead intune. If there is little scope for 
humour in the picture of decadent Italy that she draws, there is room and to spare for her exquisite sense of beauty, and she sets her 
flashing descriptions like gems upon that woman country. 

“As in ‘ Wilhelm Meister © of the planless charm, of which we are often reminded, there are endless episodes, and these are so 
delightful that we forget the hero altogether. The fascinating tale of Mirandolina might woo a gentleman to forget his dinner and 
a lady her afternoon-tea.”’ 

“The little ducal Court, the connoisseur ecclesiastic, the persecuted Liberals, the Jesuit, the popu'ar stage, the merry nuns of 
Venice—all these are studied, and studied with the rare insight of genius. We could be happy with any one of them. We would 
say to every one of them, ‘Stay, thou art fair!’ but they will never stay, they melt into each other like the dissolving views ina 
magic lantern, and at last, tired and bewildered in a world of rainbows, we long to be left alone with the story. The period is the hero.’ 


In Two Volumes, $2.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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. Houghton 
Mifflin & Company's 
New Books : 





Reminiscences of a 
Dramatic Critic 





By Henry Austin Crarp. With photogra- 
vure portraits. Large crown 8vo, $1.75 
met; postage 13 cents. 
A review of the American stage during the 

last quarter-century by one who has long been 

recognized as a leading exponent of honest and 
discriminating criticism of the drama. He com- 
ments upon the art of the greatest actors of the 
period, the quality of modern theatrical literature, 
and the promise of the future. Mr. Clapp’s un- 
usual equipment of knowledge, large experience, 
and literary skill, make the book singularly at- 
tractive, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN FUR TRADE 


OF THE 


FAR WEST 


WITH MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By HIRAM MARTIN CHITTENDEN, U. S. E. 
3 vols., large 8vo, cloth. $10.00 net. 


Send for Complete Prospectus, 


A complete history of the Trading Posts and Early Fur Companies of the Missouri Valley and 
Rocky Mountains and of the Overland commerce with Santa Fé. a ; 

A new original consecutive history of the Great West down to 1850. A work of exceptional im- 
portance, the result of years of research among manuscript journals, documents, etc. It will take front 
rank among authorities on Western History. 

“No great library, no historical society, no collector of Americana can afford to dispense with it,”—Cyrus 
TOWNSEND Brapy in New York Times Saturday Review. voree , 

“ Well studied, comprehensive and most important history. Will take its place with the little group of west- 
ern classics produced by army officers, Lewis and Clark, Pike and Fremont.”—RipLEY H1iTcoHOocK in the Book- 
Buyer. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 14 WEST 22D) STREET, NEW YORK. 











The Desert and the Sown 


By Mary Ha tock Foor, author of ‘*The 
Led-Horse Claim,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 





Mrs. Foote has never written a story so 
strong and full of human interest as this. The 
scene shifts between a military post in the far 
West and the Dutch farming country near 
Newburg on the Hudson. The novel is pow- 
erful in delineation, in development of charac- 
ter, and in narrative interest. 


~~ HODGE’S | 
NATURE STUDY AND LIFE | eoenoh) 


By C. F. HODGE 
Of Clark University | 
| With an "ntroduction by Dr.G STANLEY HALL | 
List Price $1.50; Mailiag Price $1.65 |} | ° 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago London 








Summer Carpets 








A Remedy for Love 


By Evren Oxney Kirk, author of ‘Our Lady 
Vanity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 





This is a sweet, old-fashioned love story, 
full of happy surprises, and like all of Mrs. 
Kirk’s novels it will be particularly attractive to 
girls. The story is told with vivacity, sparkling 
dialogue, and the highest charm of delicacy and 
reticence. 





Lee at Appomattox and 
Other Papers 





By Cxarres Francis Apams. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50 net; postage 14 cents. 

Into this volume Mr. Adams has gathered 
some of the results of his long and valuable 
experience gained by travel, by the practice of 
great affairs, and by association with men of in- 
fluence. The essays cover a wide range, are 
timely and thoroughly interesting. 





September Days on 
Nantucket 


By Witt1am Roor Buss, author of ‘* Quaint 
Nantucket,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net; 
postage extra, 





A new book by Mr. Bliss, reflecting the en- 
joyment of early autumn on this island of the 
sea, It tells of the best of good times, driving 
about the island to Siasconset, Surfside, Sankaty 
Light, listening to ghost stories and tales of 
ancient mariners, to the accounts of old houses 
and the odds and ends of legend and history that 
cling about the place. The volume has the 
same charm of mellowness and the flavor of 
colonial times that Mr. Bliss’s earlier books 


possess. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston and New York 





and Rugs. 


| Wilton and Brussels Carpets. 
To Europe Cotton, Jute, and Grass Rugs. 


With Safety and Speed. In coloring and desi cially adapted f 
g and designs specially adapted for 
Average voyage less than 7 days. Summer Houses. 


Boston to eee Seashore Piazza Rugs. 


DOM! NION | LINE Droadoray K 19th ot. 


COMMONWEALTH, April 23; Mexion (new) April 30, 
and Wednesdays ee DG Tak oe gee 4 

; Ss, 8 & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. 
parton men canara eel NEW YORK. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP ? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


L EY L A N D L I N E JUST PUBLISHED; 


Every Wednesday. 
Boston—Liverpool—London COMP ANION T0 
First Cabin, $65 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 
Splendid steamer ‘‘ Devonian,” May 21; ** Arme- NGLISH HISTO Y 
nian,” June 11; Devonian,” June 25; * Caledonian,” 
to London May 17; ‘‘Iberian,”’ to London May 30. 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts. 


Travel. 


By FRANCIS PIERREPONT BARNARD, M.A., F.S.A. 








Telephone 1359 Main 11g State Street, Boston. Cloth, 8vo (with ninety-seven Plates.) $290 

inane DPR OR OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 
, 1 ; t ladie fling 

EU ROPE iime! Tite months: Englana 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Coronation in London), France, Switzerland, Germany, 
taly, Holland, pepe. Twelfth party. Address 
Miss BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Hts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














—— BOOKS When calling please ask for 
E d American Plan LIBRRAL | Whenever ‘you ‘need’ @ book 
n jenever ou n 
uropean a DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Orant. 


The BE KELEY HOTEL Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catslogues and special slips of books at 


reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


Boston. : P. BE. GRANT, Books, 
John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. @3W.4@8r. - - - - - NEW YORK. 
Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence (Mention this advertisement and receive @ discount.) 





Streets; but one Diock from the far-famed Public 


Gardens and the same distance from Copley 

Square, is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 

Museum and BI fate Soe is directly opposite 

the Institute of Tec nol sy, and hut five minutes 
th 


o all theatres. shops, an e business section Standa 
“Restaurant &. In Carte, Dining-iteom, Table rd Typewriter 

















eataurant 
aHote, Café and Bitliard-Room for Gentlemen. 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 















